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CAFTER AWHILE.” 


BY ANNA BLYTHEWOOD. 


Brxssep little Jessie! she sleeps in the grave- 
yard on the hill beside her little brother, whose 
boyish sports were wont to awaken her merry 
shouts and gleeful laugh: she sleeps beside them, 
and their ransomed spirits wander together, led 
by the “Good Shepherd” through the flowery 
meads and beside the still, sunshiny waters of 
paradise. 

She is safely housed from the storm and the 
tempest, and securely nestles in the Saviour’s 
bosom. 

But ah! howI miss her. I miss the soft caress 
of her dewy lips and the pure light of her sweet 
blue eyes, when morning calls me to the toil and 
care of another day. I miss her when in the 
mellow twilight, her little sister kneels beside 
me to lisp her evening prayer. I miss her when 


_ I gather buds and flowers in the cool, dewy morn- 
ing. When I lie down at night, I miss the warm 
_ Clasp of her dimpled hand and the fragrance of 


her soft breath. Dear Jessie! I miss thee every- 
where. 

When her brothers were covered up in the 
grave-yard—twin lilies nipped by the cold blast! 
—her infantile grief would not be soothed until 
I dried up my own rebellious tears, and stilled 
the bursting of my own heart, to tell her of the 
bright, bright land to which the ‘“‘Good Shep- 
herd” had borne our pet lambs. As I talked of 
its glories; its pure “river of water;” its won- 
derful trees, ever bearing, ever budding, ever 
blooming; of its fddeless’flowers and balmy air; 
its cherub inhabitants and its angel music, her 
sobs ceased; and looking up into my face with 
a light in her eyes, which seemed like a sudden 
glance from the land of glory, she murmared, 
softly, 

“Oh! ma, will we ever go there?” 

“Yes, yes, my child,” I replied, “God will 
come for us, after awhile.” 
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“Then Jessie will not cry any more, ma,” she 
said. 

And so, with faith and love and hope in her 
little heart, the sweet child sunk to sleep. After 
that she wept no more. 

The few brief weeks she remained with us, faith 
was really ‘‘the substance of things hoped for.” 
She seemed to live in the sunlight of God’s pre- 
senee; to féel that heaven, the home of her 
brothers, ‘‘was all about her,” Her perfect 
assurance was an hourly support, as well as an 
hourly reproof to my own timid, half-hearted, 
fearful faith. ; 

It was Sabbath evening. Day was melting 
into twilight. Jessie and I sat on the low door 
step, watching the stars, as one by one they 
silently lighted up their twinkling, blinking 
lamps in the deep azure. Her beautiful head 
rested on my bosom. She gazed upward, long 
and silently, as if reading, with héf infant soul, 
the unrevealed mystery of heaven, A mist 
gathered slowly over her bright eyes; then 
hung, like dew-drops, on the long, silky lashes, 
and rolled over her plump, rosy cheek; a sigh, 
rather felt’ than heard, parted her lips; and 
when I bent over her, and said, 

‘*What is the matter, Jessie?” 

She suddenly tlirew her tiny arms around my 
neck, and sobbed out, 

“Oh! ma; me think God is so long coming.” 

I whispered words of comfort and submis- 
sion, anid bade her be patient, and trusting, and 
good, and God would come ‘‘after awhile.” 

‘After awhile! Ah! little did I think how soon 
that ‘‘after awhile” would be. The soft morning 
air wafted the sweet breath of the honeysuckle, 
which she loved so well, to the couch of tittle 
Jessie for the last time, Death stole into our 
chamber whilst we slept, and had almost borne 
off our darling ere we awoke. Startled, trem- 
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oling, weeping, we knelt beside her crib, and peused, and turning back to earth, she said in 
as the gentle light of morning gleamed upon the } a clear, sweet voice, 


casement, just as she was almost ready to begin 


Oh, ma! good ma! don’t cry for little Jessia, 


the song of, the ransomed in heaven, her spirit * God will come for you too, ArrzR AWHILE.” 


: 





HEART SHADOWS. 


BY MAGGIE STEWART. 


I’m gazing down Life’s pathway dim, 
A dreary path to me; 

My spirit hears no choral hymn, 
No sunny spot I see. 

My fancy spreads the future out— 
A weary, tangled maze; 

I read its mystic pages o’er, 
And read with eager gaze; 

A chequered path before me lies, 
O’ercast by Sorrow’s gloom, 

Thick clouds obscure the sunny skies, 
Flowers fade amidst their bloom, 


“ Hope’s star” shines faintly through the clouds; 


Life seemeth darkest night: 

Will it be long ere morning dawn 
In gladness to my sight? 

I cannot crush these longings down, 
They burn with quenchless glow, 

My lone heart asketh with a moan, 
Will it be always so? 





No friendly hand to guide and eheer, 
Sad—weary—all alone, 

No eye to bend on me a glance 
Responsive to my own; 

No “own heart’s home” where holy love 
Will ever shelter me; 

And when I come with weary feet, 
No smile to welcome me, 

No voice to speak in cheering tone, — 
No warm lips pressed to mine; 

No strong, true arm to lean upon, 
Or closely ’round me twine. 

Hush, throbbing heart, thy bitter wail; 
Cease thy vain, useless quest; 

Trust in the Love that will not fail 
To calm thy wild unrest; 

* Hope whispers softly through the gloom, 
*T will not be always night, 

A fairer, brighter day will dawn, 
Illumed by Heavenly light. 





THE SAILOR’S BRIDE. 


BY MES. ANNA BACHE. 


Descznp, descend, thou star-crowned Night, 
Fall soft on sky and sea; 

And fold my love in slumbers light— 
Sweet dreams of ‘home and me. 

Away, away, ye tempests dark! 
To Northern ices flee; 

And spare, oh! spare the gallant bark, 
That bears my love to me. 

Arise, arise, thou rosy Day! 
Shine clear on hill and lea 





Tilume my sailor’s ocean way, 
And guide him home to me. 


Blow fresh, blow fresh, ye Southern gales! 
Across the restless sea; 

And fill, oh! fill the fluttering sails, 
That speed my love to me. 


Point true, point true, thou polar steel! 
True as my fond heart be; 

Thy tremblings mock the fears I feel, 
Till he returns to me, 





WHAT I SAID TO HIS IMAGE. 


BY ESTELLE ANNA LEWIS. 


War, gallant Image, didst thou follow me 
Into this solemn sanctum of my mind? 


Why with thy luminous eyes hast struck me blind, 


So that no other object I can see? 

‘What dost thou ‘want of me, or I of thee? 
I'm but a melancholy child of song, 
Lisping in numbers what I learn of Wrong, 


Right, Joy, Hope, Beauty—saintly company 
And though I’ve nerve and sinew, flesh and toed, 
Wherewith to link me to mortality, 
And love enough to fill Eternity, 
T fear thou’dst like not such ambrosial food, 
And wouldst but lift the latchet of my heart, 
Look in—and then upon thy way depart. 
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BY CARRY 


CHAPTER I. 

THERE was such a assembled in the 
wainscoted, low-ceiled library at the Wood- 
lands, as can only be gathered in a hospitable 
mansion of old Virginia. It was October, but 
the evenings were cool among those breezy hills, 
and a huge hickory fire crackled and sparkled 
in the wide-mouthed chimney, throwing ruddy 
lights on the groups who sat near it, and strange, 
fantastic, dancing shadows on the more distant 
book-cases, and the be-ruffied or peruked por- 
traits which hung here and there around the 
room. Over the bronzed clock on the mantle 
were suspended branching deer-horns, a fox’s 
brush, a clumsy old “‘Queen Anne,” ‘and a rusty 
sword or two, each of which had a story of its 
own. 

“Papa, mamma, here’s Natalie,” said Cora 
Taylor, as she entered the library, followed by a 
lady who was so tall that Cora’s petite form 
seemed almost fairy-like beside her. 

“How did Charley happen to miss you?” 
“How far did you have to travel alone?” 
“Weren’t you horribly afraid?” were the ques- 
tions asked on all sides, as soon as the greetings 
were over. 

“Oh! no, I wasn’t afraid. I got along very 
well, particularly last night,” answered Natalie. 
“Tt was ten o’clock when we changed cars at 
A——, and when I entered the car there was 
not a vacant place. Somebody was curled up 
on every seat, that had not already two occu- 
pants. I acknowledge that I was worried and 
nervous from having missed Charley, and of 
course did not feel inclined to stand all night, 
80 by the time I got to the furthest end of the 
car and found no vacancies, I was obliged to 
rouse a gentleman, and ask for a part of his 
seat. He gathered himself up without a word, 
but I, snogent that his blessings did not shower 
upon me.” 

Natalie paused, but Cora said, “Well, go on, 
tell the rest.” 

“Certainly, Miss Page, no half confidences, if 
you please,” said Mr. Taylor, laughing. 

“Oh! I’ve not any confidences to give, except 
that I got sleepy ‘at Inst, I suppose, and pro- 
bably nodded. I have no doubt but that my 


performances in that way looked like a Chinese ; 


MATED.” 


STANLEY. 


Mandarin in Dresden porcelain. Then I awoke 
with—well, I’m ashamed to tell it, but it’s 
absolutely true—I awoke with a—a—snore, and 
found myself comfortably sleeping on the gen- 
tleman’s shoulder.” 

“Happy gentleman!” interrupted Mr. Taylor. 

‘“‘Was he handsome, Miss Page?” asked some 
of the ladies. 

“T don’t know, for the lights were all out, 
except one in the far end of the car, but I think 
he had dark eyes, that expressed ‘a’ good deal of 
amusement, and a moustache, end that’s always 
handsome, you know. But the provoking part 
of the business was that I went to sleep the 
second time, and“when I awoke about daylight, 
+I was on his shoulder again. Indeed I rathér 
began to like it,” said Natalie, 

“Yes, and she vows that she’s going to marry 
@ man who can support her so comfortably,” 
laughed Cora. 

‘‘Unfortunately for any designs of mine, he 
went on, and I stopped at P——, in the vain 
hope that Charley would turn up somewhere,” 
Natalie replied. 

“Why, Antony, you must have come 6n in the 
same train with Miss Page, then! What a pity 
you hadn’t known each other,” said Mr. Taylor, 
turning toward a gentleman who was sitting out 
of the group, away from the fire, and in the 
shadow. 

“TI should have been happy to have known 
Miss Page,” was the reply, without looking up. 

Natalie glanced quickly around. _ She had not 
noticed him before, but the speaker seemed de- 
termined that his face should not be seen, for he 
leaned over with his head down and his elbows 
on his knees, pulling the ears of a greyhound 
that was standing before him. 

Till tea was announced, the dog seemed to 
engross the gentleman’s attention. Then Cora 
said, 

“Here, Antony, take care of Natalie. I put 
her under your especial charge till after the 
wedding.” And'she went off happy, leaning on 
Frank Lesley’s arm. For Frank and herself had 
arranged, that his brother Antony and her friend 
Natalie Page should be thrown « great deal to- 
gether as bridesmaid and groomsman; should 





love each other; should have & 7 or 580, 
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(Cora held that an engagement was not orthodox 
without a quarrel,) should make it up; (the 
making up was so pleasant;) and should finally 
marry, and live happily ever after, in the true 
romance fashion. 

As Natalie walked down the passage, toward 
the tea-room, she was inwardly blaming herself 
for not noticing more particularly her eom-~- 


panion’s features the night before, This gen-. 


tleman at her side bore a wonderful general 
likeness to him, she thought; he certainly had a 
moustache; and if she could only catch the ex- 
pression pf his eyes she would be satisfied. 

- ‘The consciousness that she had so coolly.ex- 
pressed her determination to marry her travelling 
companion, and declared her position on his 
shoulder to. be so comfortable, made the hot 
blood rise to Natalie’s cheek and brow, when 
Mr. Lesley gave her one laughing glance as he 
took his seat by her at. the table, that satisfied 
her of his identity. Her manner was unusually 


constrained during the rest of the evening. 
Cora whispered to Frank as the party sepa- 
rated for .the might, ‘(It’s too bad, I see plain 
enough that Natalie don’t like Antony; all our 
fun will be spoiled now.” 
The face of the bride-elect, during the evening, 


looked as disconsolate as it was possible for such 
@ naturally happy face.to look. She sat silently 
watching her friend, as Natalie took out dress 
after dress from her trunk. At last she ex- 
claimed, 

“Natalie, what made you so stiff toward 
Antony? Don’t be disagreeable now, will you?” 

“Not any more than is natural to me,’ was 
the reply, with the saucy air of one who was 
conscious of never being considered disagree- 
able, except by discarded lovers. 

“I thought, when you met, you must like each 
other; but it seems that you have taken just as 
trea ais a hada 

Cora stopped, 

Miss Page was still kneeling by her trunk, but 
her hand fell as she turned her flashing grey 
eyes quickly on her friend, 

“Well, go on, Cora,” she said, finding that 
Cora did not proceed. ‘As he did to me, I sup- 
pose you were going to say. Pray what reason 
had Mr. Antony Lesley to dislike me?” 

‘«Well; I don’t. know that he disliked you ex- 
actly,” exclaimed Cora, terribly perplexed, ‘but 
he used to hear me talk about you after your 
visit here a year or two ago; how you used to 
climb into the hay-mow, and drive about the 
country by yourself, and dress up like a ghost, 
and all those mad pranks of yours; and one day 
he said that he ‘suspected that my friend Miss 


Page was a romp.’ But that wasn’t saying he 
didn’t like you, you know.” 

*“Humph!” was the only reply that Natalie 
vouchsafed, as she closed the lock of her trunk 
with a snap. 


—_—— . 


CHAPTER II. 

Mz. Tayion determined that the last month 
of his daughter’s stay at home should be as gay 
as his love,.a crowded house, and a party of 
laughter-loving, turbulent. spirits could make it, 

Natalie was the leader ix all the frolics, but 
she avoided Mr, Lesley as much as possible. 
There was always a flash of defiance in her eye, 


however, if he happened to be present when she 


had done anything particularly outre. 

“Come, girls, let’s have a ride,” she said, one 
day, as they met the huge hay-wagon, in one of 
their walks. ‘The gentlemen have all gone over 
to Mr. Warren’s, so we're safe. I'll be Jehu. 
Jump in,” and in a few moments the reins were 
taken from Bill, and the bottom of the wagon 
filled with laughing girls, cuddled down on the 
loose boards. 

“<A very wild pair of horses, Bill! Do you think 
they will run away?” asked Natalie, gravely. 

‘Lor’ no, Miss,’’ answered Bill, as he stood 
showing a mouth full of white teeth, and thrust- 
ing both hands far down in his trousers pockets. 

“All right, girls?” queried the driver. She 
gave the whip a crack; and off they started. Vir- 
ginia roads are no where proverbial for having 
been benefited by Macadam, and those in the 
vicinity of Mr. Taylor’s plantation did not belie 
the usual reputation. But Natalie drove up hill 
and down hill, over stones and through ruts, 
regardless of the laughing exclamations of her 
companions, who were jolted about on the loose 
boards that covered the bottom of the wagon. 

“Keep quiet, it’s good for digestion,” said she, 
half turning her head, but giving the whip 4 
crack at the same time. She was standing up 
with the reins in her hand; her long hair, which 
had partially escaped, flying about her face in 
every direction, 

‘Queen Boadicea, in her chariot, by all that’s 
good,” she heard some one say, 

She pulled the horses up with a jerk. 

Had the ghost of Antony Lesley stood before 
her, instead of Antony Lesley himself, she could 
not have been more startled, But it was only 
for a moment, and then her audacity came to her 
rescue. ; 

‘Make the Roman captive, my women!” she 
said, in the same light tone in which she had 





been addressed. ‘We will take his death into 
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éonsideration,” she added, as Mr. Lesley sprang 
into the wagon. 
The ride back was not quite so gay. The 


{ Woodlands. Grey mists over the hills; yellow 


> leaves circling slowly down; sodden flowers nod- 


S ding sullenly in the garden; the dreary, dreary 


tharioteer seemed to think it necessary to pay } rain; the mournful winds roaring about the old 
strict attention to her horses, and she only occa- : house; was it any wonder that those who had 


sionally glanced down a reply to the gentleman 
who sat on the bottom of the wagon at her feet, 
his arms clasped around his knees, as he looked 
up into her face with saucy eyes, and provok- 
ingly commented upon her driving. 

» “I wish that man was in Flanders,” sighed 
Natalie, as she sat in her own room, on her re- 
turn, the excitement all over; ‘‘he’s my dete noire. 
He thought me a romp, did he? Well, I don’t 
know that Ais opinion is of much consequence,” 
‘ud she rose to arrange her disheveled hair. 

* She was half way down the staircase, just 
before dinner, when she saw a couple of the ser- 
Yants waxing and polishing the black walnut 
floor of the hall. Natalie took a seat on thé 
gteps to watch them. This was Gabriel’s pet 
pride. He puffed as he rubbed, telling Clary io 
“put a little more elbow-grease on dat part o’ 
yourn. It looks jis like de hall to Massa War- 
ren’s. Mought’s well be pine, for all de polish 
on it. Now whare I’se rubbin, you see’s, as 
bright as a lookin-glass and as glip as ice.” 

* Gabriel’s words were too true. The hall door 
Opened, and Antony Lesley was hurrying across 
it, when his foot slipped, and down he went on 
his back. The whites of Gabriel’s eyes showed 
distinctly as he attempted to help Mr. Lesley up; 
and before the latter had recovered his footing, 
he was sure he heard the tinkle of a silvery 


“Be careful to avoid slippery places in future, 
Mr. Lesley. But pride must have a fall, you 
know,” said a mocking voice, as Natalie came 
bounding down the staircase. 

But alas! she had just reached the bottom, 
when she also was the victim of Gabriel's exces- 
sive polishing. She had been so elated with 
Mr. Lesley’s fall, that she forgot her own foot- 
steps, and after a slide and an ineffectual effort 
at recovery, she too came down. 

“T believe with Rochefoucauld, Miss Page, that 
we are always glad to see others brought down 
to our own level,” said the gentleman, as he 
assisted her up. . 

Natalie bit her lips with vexation. “Oh! if I 
only could be revenged,” she muttered, as she 
made her way to the library. ‘I wish he would 
fall in love with me. Wouldn’t I refuse him?” 
and the very thought brought the light to her 
eyes. 


A week of wet weather set in. There were no 
More rides, nor rambles, for the party at the 


nothing else to occupy them should fall in love? 

In truth, Antony Lesley had surrendered his 
heart unconditionally, the night when Natalie’s 
nodding head had fallen on his shoulder. . He 
had been very glad to have it remain there, ex- 
cusing himself to himself by thinking how much 
more comfortable it was for her. 

As for Natalie!—well, Natalie was playing a 
desperate game, determined to be revenged for 
his calling her a ‘tromp,” and to let him see 
that she really did not mean to marry the gen- 
tleman of whose shoulder she made a pillow in 
the cars. 

CHAPTER III. 

Taene hung in the hall, at Woodlands, @ por- 
trait of one of the Taylors of olden times, a 
stately lady, with pride on her regal brow, and 
. pride in the eurl of her red lips, but withal a 
dewy sadness in the yearning eyes. The hair 
was combed back carelessly from the full fore- 
head, and hung in long, loose curls on the white 
neck. The stiff rose-colored brocade and deli- 
cate lace seemed a fit appendage to the wearer. 
This picture had haunted Natalie; and she often 
spoke of it, 

‘*A game of chess to night, Miss Page?” asked 
Mr. Lesley, one evening. 

Natalie assented, and they played for a long 
time in silence. He had just made a move, and 
she sat leaning her cheek on her hand, contem- 
plating the board thoughtfully. He looked at 
her steadily. He was beginning to arrive ata 
true estimate of her character; he was beginning 
to think that her defiant manner was probably 
not so much against him after all. As he leaned 
across the small chess-table, his*breath almost 
waved the loose curls which fell on her neck. 

‘“‘Miss Page!” 

Natalie looked up. 7 

**Do you know the story of the lady whose 
picture you talk of so much?” he asked. 

“She ‘lived and loved and died,’ the usual 
story, I suppose,” was the indifferent answer. 

‘¢Yes, but she was beloved in return,” said 
Mr. Lesley. 

‘Quite common!” was the only reply, with a 
nod, 

««By a man who was-willing to sacrifice all the 
prejudices of religion and rank for her sake,” 
continued the gentleman. 


‘Quite uncommon!” was all.the answer that 
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Natalie deigned, as she raised her hand as if to 
make a move. 

«She was too proud to marry him, but it broke 
her heart,” said Lesley. 

‘¢ Very. foolish of her,” answered Natalie. 

You don’t seem to fancy that story, Miss 
Page; I’ve another that I'll tell you.” 

For one moment Natalie looked in his face. 
A gleam of triumph was in her eyes, as they fell, 
but the rest of her countenance was stolid. 

She raised her hand; for one moment. her 
fingers rested above the piece; it was moved; 
and, with eyes that looked steadily at Antony 
Lesley, but with a low voice, she said, mean- 
ingly, as she rose from her seat, 

‘*Check-mated !”’ 

A cold bow was the only answer, as the gen- 
tleman wheeled away the table to let her pass. 

Oh! wayward heart of Natalie Page. She 
surely should have been happy, for had not her 
pride triumphed, and her revenge been sweet 
and sure? But one might have thought that 
there was regret in her eyes, as she sat gazing, 
silently, in the fire, seeming to seek in the glow- 
ing coals for a prophecy of her future. 

“He can’t call me a coquette; I’ve never en- 
couraged him,” she thought, as her glance fell 
on Mr. Lesley, who was now seated at a table 
with a book in his hand, though not a leaf had : 
been turned since he took it up. : 

“I know she understood me,” he was saying 
to himself. “But what can she mean? If she 
had been a thorough coquette she would have let 
me declare myself outright. What have I done 
to pique her? I don’t believe she dislikes me. 
Yes, it must be pique! Well, she’s a woman, 
and when you have said that, you’ve said every- 
thing. But, I can’t understand it.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Pueasant weather came at last. An excursion 
up the mountain, which had been deferred from 
day to day, was now decided upon. 

**But, how to gét so large a party up? that is 
the question,” said Frank Lesley, at the breakfast 
table. 

“There are not horses enough for so many, it’s 
true,” answered Mr. Taylor, ‘‘so you must ride 
double, young folks. Some won’t object, I’m 
sure.” 

‘*Why not go in carriages?” asked Natalie. 

‘That shows how very little you know about 
Virginia mountains,” answered Antony Lesley. 
“Why, Miss Page, you might as well try to scale 
Parnassus in an ox-cart. Ichali-be very hapey: 





® carry you behind me!” 


’t go with him, Natalie, you'll have to 
hold on to him like grim death, and that’s what 
he wants,” said Mr, Taylor, laughing. 

‘I do not intend to,” was the reply. ‘‘ Miss 
Bryant, if you go on Pluto, let me ride behind 
you, won’t you?” 

‘Certainly, honey, we can go so, all comfort- 
able.” 

‘‘Better have taken my offer, Miss Page,” 
whispered Antony Lesley, as they left the table. 
“You see, Miss Bryant. is so big that she will 
want all of Pluto for herself; and, besides, you 
will have to be tied to her; your arms will never 
reach around her in the wor 

“Tl risk it,” answered Natalie. 

*¢You’ll repent,” said the gentleman... ‘‘ You’re 
an Amazon in the saddle, but it is yet to be seen 
what you are behind it,” 

Such laughter and scrambling as there was in 
mounting, when the party assembled after an 
early dinner. Miss Bryant, a maiden sister of 
Mrs. Taylor’s, was the perfect ideal of an Arab 
beauty, a load for a camel. And Pluto was a 
huge beast, with a mind of his own, who had 
already lived twenty years, and considered that 
his days for work were over, but.that he would 
occasionally carry Miss Bryant. as a favor. 

One couple after another defiled off the lawn, 
and Natalie, who had hung back, hoping that 
Antony Lesley would ride away with a lady, was 
at last obliged to let him assist her to mount. Miss 
Bryant was already seated in the saddle, puffing 
with the effort it cost her to get there, and nearly 
monopolizing the horse. Natalie scrambled on, 
Pluto turned his head, phlegmatically, at this 
imposition, gave an equine grunt, and quietly 
shook her off. 

With much laughter. and some doubts as to 
the result, Natalie again mounted. Pluto did 
not even deign to look around this time, but 
shook himself like a huge hippopotamus that has 
just. come from the water; and she lighted on 
her feet a second time. 

“Think better of it yet, won’t you, Miss 
Page,” said Antony Lesley, who had been an 
amused spectator of all this. But she shook 
her head in the negative, though she could almost 
have cried from vexation. 

She was no sooner seated than Mr. Lesley 
took Pluto by the bridle and led him off, giving 
him no time for further resistance. He was & 
sensible horse, and walked with sleepy, half shut 
eyes, regardless of all Miss Bryant’s efforts to 
quicken his pace. 

Natalie was just beginning to feel tolerably, 
comfortable, and as if, with great caution, she 
could keep her.seat, when they came to @ nam 
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row, but rapid stream of water, rushing over a 
stony bed, which they were obliged to ford. It 
was very picturesque, glancing in the sunlight, 
hurrying around projecting stones, and babbling 
on. under alders and gnarled old grape-vines that 
fringed the banks. Pluto seemed to think it 

too; for, after taking a few steps in the 
water, much to Natalie’s horror he showed a 
decided inclination to stop. 

‘#Qh! he’ll shake me off again,” said Natalie, 
dinging more tightly to Miss Bryant. 

“No he won’t; keep quiet. Get along, Pluto,” 
was the answer. But Pluto only reached his 
head down to take a mouthful of cool water. 

Miss Bryant jerked the reins, and applied the 
whip... Pluto took a step or two forward, as if 
quite satisfied to change his position to a deeper 
place, and resolutely dipped his neck for another 
drink. 

Miss Bryant, Miss Bryant, he’ll have me in 
the water,” exclaimed Natalie, again clinging to 
her companion, as if her last hope in life de- 
pended on her. 

“Keep still, honey; I can manage him,” was 
the calm reply of Miss Bryant, who sat in all the 
comfortable assurance of one who was conscious 
that an earthquake could scarcely dislodge her 
vast proportions. 

With every effort that Pluto made to get his 
head down to the water, Natalie felt that she was 
slipping further off. 

“Don’t let him drink; make him go on, Miss 
Bryant,” she said. 

Miss Bryant jerked and pulled with all her 
strength, but all Pluto did was to shake his huge 
body in disapprobation. 

Natalie instinctively reached out one hand to 
dling to the twisted branches of a grape-vine, 
which formed a green canopy over the edge of 
the stream, when her companion gave Pluto a 
jerk and a cut that started him off, and slipping 
from under Natalie, who was totally unprepared 
for this proceeding, left her hanging at least 
four feet above the water. 

The splash of a horse’s hoofs behind her told 
her plainly that Antony Lesley had seen her. 

“Undine, Undine! Then you are no myth,” 
said a gay voice. 

“If you are Sir Hildebrand, and a true knight, 
release me,” was the reply, as Natalie was pre- 
paring to swing herself to a bed of stones which 
cropped out above the water. 

“Water spirit that you are, you are in the 


Power of a mortal. You will sprain your ankle ; 
; become strangely fluctuating, now gayer than 


if ao attempt to jump on those rough stones. : 





“No, take away your horse, I'll jump,” w 
the curt reply. 

“Jump away, then,” Lesley answered, coolly. 
“You will hurt yourself, and I’ll pick you up 
and take you back to the Woodlands.” 

Without a word, Natalie seated herself behind 
Antony on his horse, but taking care to be as 
ungracious as possible. 

Miss Bryant was quietly watching the proceed- 
ings from the other side of the stream, and when 
she saw Miss Page under Lesley’s protection, she 
jogged on, quivering like a bag of jelly with 
every step that Pluto took. 

“Stop your horse, Mr. Lesley; I’m going to 
get off,” said Natalie, when they were firmly 
landed on the opposite bank. 

“What for?” he asked, as he quickened his 
horse’s speed, by a motion of his heel. 

“TI am going to walk,” was the reply of his 
companion, loosening her hold. 

But the increased gait of the horse made her 
tighten her grasp involuntarily. 

Every once and a while Natalie would loosen 
her hold, and just as often, by an imperceptible 
sign from his master, Comet would start off 
again at a quicker pace. 

A satisfied smile was on Mr. Lesley’s face, 
which he took good care to conceal, by never 
turning his head. 

As for Natalie, in spite of her intense vexa- 
tion, the whole thing was so ludicrous that she 
could not help laughing. 

By this time they had overtaken the rest of 
the party, and the ascent up the side of old 
‘‘Blair” had commenced. 

If Natalie had but felt comfortable with re- 
gard to her return, she would have enjoyed the 
magnificent view which now presented itself. 
Distant mountains, grand and solemn in their 
purple shadows; others golden in autumn tints 
and the glorious sunset; and all around the rose- 
colored and viélet shades of the coniing twilight, 
creeping slowly up the sides of the nearer hills. 

The scene had subdued Natalie. She suffered 
herself to be assisted on Comet’s back without a 
word; and the ride home, in the hazy autumn 
twilight, was only broken by snatches of sad 
airs, hummed by her companion, or the sub- 
dued laughter of some of the party behind them. 


CHAPTER V. 


A week had now elapsed since the day of the 
excursion to the mountain. Natalie’s spirits had 


Let yourself down now on my horse,” he said, < ever, then again with an unusual disposition 


as he came up to where she was hanging. 


< to reverie. There was a feverish longing, but 
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scarcely an expectation, of hearing the story 
which once before she had cut so short. Had 
Antony Lesley but been haughty, or even cool 
in his demeanor toward her, she would have 
taken ‘heart of grace;” but he treated her with 
the same careless politeness that he did Cora, or 
any of the lady visitors. He never avoided her; 
he never sought her company. 

Natalie felt that she was playing the game 
badly. If she was thoughtful, she was afraid 
he would suspect the cause, and then she was 
recklessly gay; if she was gay, she felt that her 
laugh was empty, and she became silent again; 
and so she alternated. 

She had but one hope, and that was in the 
wedding. She had often heard that there was a 
certain magnetism at such times, that made the 
propinquity of hearts exceedingly dangerous to 
bridesmaids and groomsmen. 

But the bridal evening came, and Natalie Page 
was conscious of looking more beautiful than she 
had ever done before; yet as she sauntered about 
the crowded rooms, or walked in the cooler halls 
after a dance, with her hand on Antony Lesley’s 
arm, it was not pressed closer to his side than 
the veriest stranger’s would have been; he 
seemed to permit it to rest there, and that was 
all. 
She talked about the picture in the hall, but 
instead of its leading the way, as it had done 
before, to a story she would not now refuse to 
hear, Mr. Lesley commenced a dissertation on 
painting. She spoke of the neighboring festivi- 
ties which were to be extended to the bride and 
groom; and he replied, with indifference, that so 
much feasting was an annoyance rather than 
otherwise, and that as he was obliged to go 
North, he thought he should leave in two or 
three days, and be in Richmond by the time 
Cora and Frank arrived there and had taken 
possession of their new home. 

There was a quiver around Natalie Page’s 
mouth, at this announcement; but her voice was 
steady as she answered, after a moment’s silence, 
that it was ‘certainly a pleasant time of the year 
te go North.” 

After this she danced every set, never seeming 
to tire, and laughed and talked most pertina- 
ciously to her cavaliers. 

“Do you really mean to go to-morrow, 
Antony?” asked Frank, a few evenings after 
the wedding. 

“Yes, I shall leave by daylight, in time to 
catch the through train at G——,” was the reply. 


one 


All but Natalie. She sat by a table with 
her head averted, apparently busy arranging 
some white chrysanthemums and the crimson 
leaves of the gum tree, in a vase before her. 

“Now, Antony,” said Frank, “I know there's 
no necessity of your going. Stay now, to please 
Cora, won’t you? That’s a good fellow!” 

His brother seemed to hesitatea moment. He 
glanced at Natalie, whose fingers were still busy, 
and her head still averted. 

“Come now,” continued Frank, “suppose we 
toss up whether you shall stay or go; heads | 
win, tails you lose,” and he cast @ laughing 
glance at Cora, as much as to say by that pro- 
cess he must stay, you know. 

“You'd have all the advantage on your side, 
Frank; it won’t do, but I tell you what I will do; 
Miss Page has not said one word to urge me to 
stay; she therefore is indifferent either way and 
will be fair; so if she will play a game of chess 
with me, that shall decide the matter. If I win, 
T am to go.” 

Natalie appeared to have difficulty in making 
a cluster of the chrysanthemums stand erect; for 
she still busied herself with them, though at Les- 
ley’s proposition she had suddenly turned her 
head toward him; but her eyes were now on the 
flowers, and the crimson of her cheek rivaled that 
of the leaves among which her fingers trembled. 

“To be sure she will play the game. Won't 
you, Natalie?” asked Cora, and going up to 
where she sat, she whispered, “I know you 
don’t care anything about his staying, but doit 
for my sake, won’t you?” 

‘Oh! certainly, if you wish it so much, dear,” 
answered Natalie, carelessly. 

But she never looked toward her opponent, 
till just as she was seating herself at the chess- 
table. Here she gave him one quick, scruli- 
nizing glance, and sat down. 

The game went on for a long while in silence; 
Lesley gaining great advantages, she obviously 
playing very carelessly. Cora stood behind her, 
watching them, till at last she said, 

“Oh, Natalie! you are not trying to win. You 
promised you would for my sake.” 

“So I did, Cora; well, I will try,” and as she 
spoke, she glanced again at Lesley. 

“I’m doing my best, Miss Page,” he said. 
‘Remember it is a serious thing for our friends 
if you lose,” but his grave, somewhat anxiow 
face, belied his light words. 

Natalie took a long breath, settled herself i» 
her chair, and seemed at last to give her whole 





and the rest of the party loudly protested against 
the desertion. 


Frank voted his brothér mean, Cora pouted 


attention to the game. 
Each now played their best, but still there wa 





an unusual hesitancy in her moves. 
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Lesley’s fingers rested for a moment on his 
piece, as if he was not quite determined whether 
to take advantage of his position or not, then he 
moved, and looking at Natalie, he said, 

“Check-mated, Miss Page! I go.” 

Cora was loud in her expressions of disap- 
pointment ; but Natalie spoke no word, no regret. 
She went to a distant window and looked on the 
peaceful moonlight scene without. 

Antony Lesley followed her after a few mo- 
ments. He stood by her side some time, but she 
never turned her head. At last he whispered, 


; ‘Natalie, shail I stay?” 
; Natalie Page’s besetting sin was pride. So 
she answered, though her voice was husky, 

‘You must use your own pleasure.” 

“It depends on you. I love you, Natalie. 
Must I go?” 

We never heard Natalie Page’s precise answer ; 
but Antony Lesley made his appearance at the 
breakfast-table, the next morning: and during 
the day he told her confidentially that he ex- 
¢ pected to pay for the game he had played by 
> being CHECK-MATED FOR THE REST OF HIS LIFE. 








A DREAM. 


BY THE LATE WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


Sort wrapt in rosy slumber 
*Neath the poppies, nodding low; 
The tinkling rills on silver feet, 
Among the golden fragments meet, 
Resounding faint above, below; 
A sweet, delicious number. 


The asphodels in quiet bloom, 
Dark cypress clasps the night, 
A droning, dreary tone—- 
Of something all alone— 
Bereft of mate and light, 
Is floating through the gloom. 


F’en as the touch of wings, 
A wafting to and fro, 
A hazy, misty, wavy dance, 
A shade, a light, a sound, a glance, 
Through veils and shadows go 
Unlike substantial things. 


A shrine of beauty, fair, 
But ah! how soon ’tis gone! 


A demon fierce and dark, 
A spectre grim and stark, 
A maid with tresses shorn, 
A maid with flowing hair. 


Swift floating down a stream; 
A thrilling sense of power, 
An undulating swell; 
The tinkling of a bell, 
The clock rings out the hour— 
And wakes me from my dream. 


The moon is shining clear, 

The cricket chirps with glee, 
The breeze on cooling wings 
Among the oak leaves rings, 

A pleasant song to me— 

A pleasant sound to hear. 


But I’ve been napping, lulled by silver streams; 
What forms fantastic visit us in dreams? 








TO CARRY 


STANLEY. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Sweet Carry! will you pardon me 
The wild, sweet thoughts I have of thee; 
Presumption is no venal sin, 
Yet may I hope thy grace to win; 
Oh! were I gallant cavalier, 
With joy for you I’d break a spear; 
And oh! to shred with falchion light 
From thy fair brow one ringlet bright; 
Thy snowy hand in mine to take, 
More biest for life my heart would make. 
But ah! ma chere, I own, with shame, 
To knighthood I can lay no claim. 
No stalworth chieftain I, like those 
Whom Scotia led ’gainst English foes; 
On my helmed brow no glove of thine, 
*Mid battle’s stormy clouds may shine. 
Yet, gentle Carry, scorn me not, 
Tho’ mine is but a humble lot; 

Vou. XXXIII.—7 


Tho’ I can but appreciate 

What vainly I to imitate 

Would strive, for thou on classic field 
No feeble weapon deign’st to wield. 

But, Carry, if I may not be 

Thine own true knight, still unto mo 
Tis granted sure, to wish ail bliss 

The heart can know in world like this. 
What shall I wish thee, wealth and fame? 
The last e’en now ’tis thine to claim. 
Then ah! what boon most preeious? oh! 
My woman’s heart full well doth know. 
For what were life of love bereft? 

A bush whereon no rose is left. 

And so I wish thee knight as bold 

As Marmion met on “ moonlight wold,” 
And kind and true as Milton sure, 

No other should such prize secure. 








THE HAUNTED HICKORY. 


BY A. L. OTIS. 


Wetsn Mountain stretches its broad, straight 
slope along one side of a Pennsylvania valley, 
and high hills fence it in on the other side. Far 
in the west the ranges seem likely to join each 
other, but a sharp cleft lets the rays of the sink- 
ing sun strike a long, narrow line of light up the 
middle of the green pastures, almost like a moon- 
light-line on water. 

Midway between the two ranges of mountains, 
rising out of the green plain, there is a sharp, 
ridgy hill, with a turnpike over it; and by the 
roadside, just on the highest point of land, in 
full view from all the valley farms, stands an 
old, blasted hickory tree. 

At twilight, when the energetic whip-poor- 
wills, the sonorous frogs, and the clamorous katy- 
dids make the valley cheerful with sounds, the 
hill lies in silence, looking down upon the fields 
and woods below, where the farm-house lights 


twinkle like glow-worms in the purple shades. 
At’ twilight the inhabitants of those houses are 
likely to be looking up at the hill, as it looks 
down upon them, for tradition says that wan- 
dering forms have often been seen under the 
hickory tree, and many a bold boy tremblingly 
longs to be favored with a sight of the myste- 


rious beings who haunt it. 
lows. 

When the country was first settled, and the 
turnpike was only a half-worn wagon road, a 
sturdy German farmer built himself a comfort- 
able log-cabin at the foot of the hill, and estab- 


The story is as fol- 


beguiled the very clergyman into laughing x 
one of her wild freaks, which he would have re. 
proved in any one else—made her popularity the 
sincerer. She was absolutely impartial herself, 
and favored no one more than another. 

Her father’s house being situated on the main 
road, and there being no tavern for a mile or two 
further on, it happened that travellers often 
asked and obtained a night’s lodging there, to 
avoid crossing the hills at nightfall. Mr. Kesler 
received all such chance visitors as God-sends, 
and entertained them well, only asking in retum 
all the news they could give him. 

One night, in the beginning of winter, a tn- 
veller on a tired horse begged shelter, and pro- 
mised handsome remuneration. 

*¢Come, come in,” said the old farmer, “yon 
are welcome if you bring me any gossip. Here, 
Joe, take the horse. Come in and rest, Mr. 
Traveller, but I take no pay, or only in tongue- 
money.” 

He was a fine, handsome young man who was 
thus received, an Englishman, John Wilson by 
name, who had arrived at Philadelphia but 1 
week before, and who was now on his way to 
look at some newly purchased land in the inte- 
rior. 

That night he was too tired to talk much, and 
the next day he was ill. For a month he could 
not be moved, and during that time his nurse, 
the pretty Lena, learned to love him, but not 
before he had manifested for her feelings far 





lished his family there. His flocks and herds } warmer than gratitude. 
increased, and his farm lands were well tilled.$ The old man, who took no fancy to his Eng- 
So he prospered until he was considered the $ ; lish guest, and had other plans for his daughter, 
wealthy man of the neighborhood. 3 was greatly incensed when he learned the state 
He had one daughter, Lens, a merry, pretty ; of affairs, and no sooner was Mr. Wilson well 
girl of seventeen, the pride of all the country : enough to go, than he received his dismissal, and 
around. She was as famous for her high spirit } was forbidden the house. The snow had by this 
as for her lovely face and graceful form. The ; time filled all the roads, and he was obliged to 
rustic beaux thought all the better of her that $ give up his intended journey and take lodging: 
no degree of cold could keep her from a sleigh- 3 at the tavern. 
ing, no fatigue embarrass her in a nutting, no: Lena’s attachment was soon no secret, and it 
fear enfeeble her on the wildest horse. $ proportion to her former popularity, was the 
Also the fact that she had punished a certain 3 disappointment felt at her affections being 
presumptuous young fellow for snatching a kiss, grossed by this fine stranger, who was conse- 
by a hearty box on the ear; that she had silenced } quently heartily hated in the neighborhood. One 
a joking old farmer with a jibe more pointed $ or two of the girl’s lovers vowed vengeance 02 
than his own, if not so free; and that she had : the interloper. 
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Among the most ardent of these was a hand- 
some, fiery stripling, not yet twenty, the son of 
a powerful Indian chief. He had come on a 
trading expedition, but after meeting with Lena, 
had chosen to remain, sending his people back 
to his tribe without him. He took the name of 
Hugo Riffert, learned to speak German tolerably 
well, and was generally received as an equal in 
the German families, his father being too im- 

t a personage to make an enemy, backed, 
as the old chief was, by his powerful tribe. 

Lena had always repulsed him with positive 
dislike, yet the youth nursed his passion. He 
now sought every opportunity to affront Mr. 
Wilson, and played upon him many malicious 
pranks, At last the Englishman gave him, in 
public, a sound drubbing. 

Thus Riffert had a double motive for revenge, 
that passion dearest to an Indian, and he brooded 

_ over it with intense hate. He was no match for 
his enemy in strength, so he determined to depend 
upon stratagem for the gratification of his ire. 

Wilson and Lena, forbidden to see each other, 
heeded not the prohibition, but contrived a plan 
of meeting. The hill, at the foot of which Mr. 
Kesler Jived, had been cleared of nearly every 
tree, but was grown over with brushwood. Just 
upon the summit one large hickory tree was left 
standing, around which had sprung up many 
cedar bushes, These evergreens grew quite close, 
and were dense enough to hide any one behind 
them from the observation of persons passing 
along the road. 

Here Lena often came to exchange a few 
words of comfort with her lover. She had ap- 
pointed a meeting one evening after sun-down, 
when the large, full moon was rising, and steal- 
ing away from the house she sped breathlessly 
up the road, over the hard-crusted snow. When 
she entered the little natural bower of evergreens 
she was startled by seeing—not Mr. Wilson, but 
Hugo Riffert. 

He stvod looking at her with irresolution, for 
he really loved her to the point of standing in 
awe of her. Lena was about to retreat hastily, 





“No,” he answered, ‘‘ You mean the English- 
man. I did not see him, but I am waiting for 
him.” 

Then Riffert advanced angrily to her. 

‘«Lena,” he said, fiercely, ‘‘how dare you come 
here to meet that fellow? You will not let me 
speak to you even at your father’s, on Sunday 
nights. I will pay you for it! I’ve got you 
now!” 

He was standing before her, with clenched 
teeth, pale cheek and burning eyes. 

The girl was dreadfully frightened, but com- 
manding her fear and pretending confidence, she 
said, 

‘¢Well, you would not harm me?” 

‘‘Look here,” was his answer. He seized a 
stout sapling, bent it over, and held its head 
doubled down to its root with one hand. Then 
letting go it flew up with great force. ‘Now 
am I strong?” he asked. ‘You see that with 
one hand I could hold you more easily than the 
tree, and have the other free. And I have a 
knife in that one! But if yom, hag do what I 
want you to I will not hurt you.” 

‘‘What is it you want me to do? inte, tell 
me gently. Don’t be so fierce. Don’t youknow 
I am always kindest when you are gentle?” 

“I know you have never, never been kind to 
me, let me be humble or fierce. But this one 
thing you shall do for me, for I can make you!” 

‘‘What is it?” asked Lena again. 

‘Give me your hood and cloak, and get out of 
the way. Run home, I mean, as fast as you can. 
Then I will not even frighten you any more, and 
you will not see me again for a long time, for I 
am going to my tribe. Quick! give them to me.” 

Lena saw through his fiendish plot. She drew 
up in indignation, all fear for herself vanished. 

‘‘And what do you want them for, you assas- — 
sin?’’ she cried, ‘‘to lie in wait for my lover with 
your knife and your bloody intentions? No, I 
will fight for them till I die before you shall have 
them. So take care!” 

That instant the wily Indian threw a noosed 


$ rope, which he had concealed in his belt, over 


when, remembering the enmity between them, $ her shoulders, and slipping it until it held her 
she feared foul play for Mr. Wilson, since his $ arms down, he drew it tight with a sudden jerk. 


rival was there in his place. 
without questioning. 

“Hugo,” 
the hill-road?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Past our house?” 

‘“‘No, the other way.” 

‘Did you see any one coming up also?” 

The savage ire of the Indian began to conquer 
his timidity. 


She could not go 


*“‘Now,”’ said he, ‘‘fight if you choose! I will 


$ tie you to that tree, and when your lover comes 
she said, gently, ‘‘did you come up $ to meet you, you shall see me dart out and stab 
3 him to the heart before your very eyes.” 


Lena tried to scream, in hopes of assistance, 
but Riffert’s hand was promptly on her mouth. 

‘Wait, I have a gag,” he said. ‘‘I will only 
; keep it in until that English dog is lying dead 
: there, and then your pretty lips shall be free for 
kisses,” 
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Lena struggled and found a chance to speak. § 

“Stop,” she said, desperation lending her $ 
craft. ‘Listen one moment. I will give you 
the things—I had just as lief as not. Give me 
time—and, Hugo, you did not tell me whether 
you met my father on your way here?” 

“You did not ask me that.” 

‘““Why, yes, I asked you if you saw any one 
coming.” : 

‘*But you meant the Englishman, your lover.” 

Every time the Indian said the word lover, he 
sneered and spat upon the ground. 

“Tt was only you said him. You are always 
thinking of that Englishman. But did you not 
see my father?” 

“No.” 

‘Well then, just step out to the road and look 
if he is not coming up the hill from the mill. He 
is to take me home on his horse. I can’t get 
away! Just look out, that is a good fellow.” 

She hoped that if he would do so, Mr. Wilson 
might see him and avoid him. Riffert looked 
very uneasy for a moment, then he said, 

*‘You lie. You know he is not coming. Come, 
will you give me the cloak, or shall I gag you 
and let you watch your lover die, while I take 
his kisses?” 

He threw one arm around her, and when she 
felt the strength of it, though it was but play- 
fully done, she said, 

“Let me go, Hugo. 


f. 


Free my hands, and I 
will untie the strings. I will give them to you 
instantly.” N 





‘Be quick then. Be quick!” S 

He loosed the cord, she slipped her hands out, 3 
took off her hood and cloak, and ran toward 
home as if in desperate fright. But this was a é 
mere ruse. She was determined to warn her $ 
lover before he reached the tree. So she plunged 
into the brushwood, and taking a circuit, hoped N 
to meet Mr. Wilson before he approached the 3 
ambush. She struggled with desperate haste } 
through the bushes, making as little noise as 
possible, and at length emerged about an eighth 
of a mile below the hickory. She looked anx- 
iously down the road, but Mr. Wilson had passed 
while she was still in the underbrush, and was 
already at the trysting-place! 

While Lena, with a beating heart, was still 
looking and listening, she heard, from the spot 
where she had left the Indian, the sound of a 
blow, a fall, and a low whoop of exultation. 
Then the savage bounded across the road, into 
the woods on the opposite side. 

Lena ran with faltering feet to the tree. There 
lay her lover, fallen upon his faee, the snow 
stained with his blood, and only fearful, strug- 





gling gasps to show that he was not utterly 
dead. 

The poor terror-stricken girl turned him over, 
and sought for the wounds. She found them 
easily; one, by the gushing fountain of blood, 
which she tried in vain to staunch; and the other 
by the knife still sticking in it. Three more 
spasmodic gasps at half minute intervals, and 
she held in those clinging arms only clay. 

She sat still, tearless and motionless, looking 
upon the stiffening of those beloved features. It 
was bitter cold, and gradually the half-clad girl 
was stiffening herself in the freezing air, but she 
did not heed it. 

Some fiendish whim induced the Indian to re. 
turn to look again upon his victim, and while 
Lena was thus watching her dead, he parted the 
bushes at the feet of the murdered man. He 
stood there laughing! 

‘‘The Englishman came, Lena,” he said, ‘‘and 
asked me for a kiss! I was sitting there, with 
the hood on, and the cloak hiding my long legs. 
He stooped down over me and said, ‘My love, I 
am late, but I couldn’t help it, kiss me!’ ‘Yes, 
I will,’ I said, ‘there’s one—take it! Lena left 
it for you when she lent me her clothes, and 
there’s another from me, with the knife for a 
present.’ He took both in silence, Lena, except 
that his breast-bone cracked for an answer. Ha! 
ha! And now, Lena, you shall give me the kiss 
he asked for.” He advanced a step. 

“Stop,” said she, with a cold, calm tone, and 
pointed to the bleeding bosom. ‘Dare to ap- 
proach!” 

Her tone, her pallor, her large, rigid blue eye: 
fixed upon him, the sharpness of outline which 
the moonlight lent her face, the white accusing 
finger, all startled his superstitious mind into s 
sudden belief that she was a spirit. With knees 
that knocked together, he stole from the spot, 
and was never seen again by white men. 

Lena did not know why he so suddenly left, 
and through the torpidity of her stunned soul, 
the thought came that he would return to scalp 
the corpse. Therefore she would not go home, 
but stayed to watch it, regardless of the cold, 
and sickening at the sight of her own warm gar- 
ments which lay near, just as the Indian had 
thrown them off. She went, however, and stood 
upon the road calling for help. 

The villagers, looking up, could see on the hill 
against the winter’s sky, a woman’s form, with 
bare head and in-door clothing, moving to and 
fro, raising its arms in supplication and uttering 
sad cries; but it was so unlikely that any of 
their women should be so exposed at that hour, 
that they were convinced it was an apparition, 
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oa dared not go to its aid. Every one stood 3a young girl’s stiffened form, lying with the head 
gazing, open-mouthed, at the wonder, until all pillowed upon a breast, which had dyed all the 
became silent, and the form was no longer to be } snow around with its life-tide. 
seen. Poor old man, to find it was his daughter! 
Then they began to talk about it, and torun; There were others following him, and they 
about from one house to another gathering} carried the lovers home. It seemed, at first, 
opinions. And so the news reached Caspar Kes- : that both were dead, but Lena recovered suffi- 
ler, whose house was not in a position to see the ; ciently to tell the particulars of the tale. She 
hill-top. The old man, swearing at them for $ lived but a few hours. 
fools, set out with active step, and cheerful, bold} When in these days the villagers look up to 
heart, to take aid to the distressed person or S the hill, they say they sometimes see the creeping 
persons. When he arrived at the hickory, no 3 Indian and the imploring maiden. Yes, and the 
one was there, but by the trodden snow he 3 distracted old father tearing his beard and curs- 
tracked the footsteps into the bushes, and saw % ing himself for crossing his daughter’s love. 
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THE PORTRAIT. 


BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


An hour from the gay world apart, Tt cost an effort to express, 
To linger with my thoughts of thee— Rush back with tear-fraught memory, 
From the corroding cares of life, Subduing manhood’s pride in me. 


kere ga becahag te 4d The glances of thy full, dark eyes, 

eens Genuty’s alle Ur Euates tons, That gleamed with mirth or shone through tears, 
Banger with Gis dent alowe. Came to me in my waking dreams, 

The dead—and as thy fair young face, The golden light of boyhood’s years; 

Whose freshness, light, and living bloom, * If Heaven is bliss, thy smile will be 

Whispered of long bright Summer hours— The first to bless and welcome me. 

Veiled by the shadow of the tomb, Farewell! The dream-world backward glides; 
This portrait and thy hair’s dark tress The real a cold, stern picture stands; 

All that remains of loveliness. And I must brave life’s struggling tide 

I see thee, as in days of yore, A pilgrim in a stranger land, 

Decked for some scene of festal mirth, As earnest in the race begun 

Floating amid the airy dance, As if life’s goal might yet be won. 

Scarce of this dull prosaic earth, 

Or breathing thy pure soul in song, 
Forth to a spell-bound list’ning throng. 


Tho’ sunny, glad, unshrinking eyes 

May brighten many a lovely face, 

I only sigh and think of those 

Some passing word of little worth, Where worldliness had left no trace; 
Proving the girlish kindliness, But death’s dark stream has swept away 
That to thy modest, shrinking heart The Eidolon of life’s young day. 








THE HEART’S NOVEMBER. 


BY A. H. DERMET. 


Tae withered, scattered leaves lie low, 
The sport of each wild wind that sighs, 
While the lone trees, in voiceless woe, 
Raise suppliant branches to the skies; 
ptm a my tan ie i + trey Concealed by leaves thick clustering round; 
hopes of sunny hours long The favored one, with footsteps bold, 


A misty, soft’ning veil of haze Led by white doves, the rare bough found; 
Falls earthward—as from angel-hands, Life’s golden branch is hid from sight, 
Perchance to hide from man’s sad gaze No pure birds guide me by their flight! 
The brown, drear waste of desert lands; 
O’er my sear heart kind angels cast 
A shadowy veil to dim the Past. 


They oft defied the seeker’s grief; 
From my sad heart Hope’s mystic lore 
Ilas fled—to glad it nevermore! 


The Sibyl told of branch of gold 
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Earth soon will don her gleaming veil 
Begemm’d with ice and snow-wreathed spray; 

Wild, herald winds sweep down the dale, 6 

When anciently the Sibyl wrote Betokening thus the Storm-king’s sway; 
Responses vague on many a leaf, ? With boding fears my heart is rife, 

Switt whirled upon the breeze afloat Dreary the storms that chill my life. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


REGINA FAIRFIELD. 


Yet that fair lady’s eye methinks hath less 

Of deep and still and pensive tenderness 

Than might beseem thy sister’s—on her brow 

Something too much there sits of native scorn, 

And her smile kindles with a conscious glow, 

As from the thought of sovereign beauty born. 
Mrs. HEMANs. 


“‘Tue Fair One, with Golden Locks,” was the 
title of a beautiful fairy tale of an enchanted 
princess, of which my sister Regina used to be 
very fond; and in gay reference to her penchant 
for this, and in compliment to her high style of 
blonde beauty, we gave her this sobriquet. We 
also called her ‘‘Queen Blanche,” in flattery of 
her regal grace, and her exceeding—her won- 
derful fairness. She was, in fact, the very fairest 
living thing I ever saw. You have seen the 
wreck! amazing beautiful, even-in ruins; but 
that thing bears no more resemblance to my re- 
splendent Regina, than does the charred akeleton 
of the lightning blasted tree to the green and 
stately mountain pine—heaven rccive her) To 
return. 

1 had not seen my sister Regina for two years; 
during which time she had been absent at a 
‘*Finishing School.” I was theréfore curious as 
anxious to meet her, now that she had returned 
home permanently. I wished ty see what these 
two years, from sixteen to eighteeh; 
finishing school, had done for her, who, bating 
pride, already embodied my idea of womanly 
perfection. 

We reached our journey’s end. 

It was late in a lovely March day, that we 
arrived at Willow Hill. We had changed our 
travelling-dresses for drawing-room costume, at 
the little town of A , two miles distant, while 
waiting for the carriage that was to meet us there. 

Therefore, upon our arrival, we were ushered 
at once into my sister’s presence, who was 
already“expecting us. Much as I was prepared 
for improvement, I confess I was surprised, de- 
a = somewhat abashed, at the sight of 





the elegant and majestic-looking woman awaiting 
our approach. 

She sat erect, but at ease, in a high-backed 
arm-chair, covered with purple velvet, whose 
dark, rich back-ground threw out her beautiful 
and graceful form in fine relief. She was arrayed 
in a rich white satin, whose glossy and ample 
folds, descending to her feet, merely permitted 
the tip of one tiny embroidered slipper to be 
visible. Her arms and neck, fairer than the 
satin itself, were bare, except for being deli- 
cately shaded by falls of the richest and finest 
lace, and encircled by pearl bracelets and neck- 
lace. Her hair, her ‘golden locks,” were rolled 
off from her temples in'rich and heavy folds, a 
la Pompadour, and bound back by oriental pearls, 
exposing a brow of frosty fairness and sovereign 
pride. There was a coldness in this statuesque 
dignity of my sister that prevented me from 
meeting her with any demonstration of fraternal 
love, or joy. I think I met her then, as I should 
have met any other ‘proud ladie” to whom I 
might have been introduced, and then I turned, 
and, presenting my college friend, named, 

‘Mr. Wallraven, of Virginia.” 

Regina slightly inclined her graceful head, in 
acknowledgment of Wallraven’s profound and 
deferential bow, and raising her eyes with a 
quick, and quickly withdrawn glance, held out 
her hand to welcome him to Willow Hill, saying, 
graciously, 

‘<I know the Wallravens, of Hickory Hall, by 
reputation——” 

Here Wolfgang gave a violent start, reeled as 
under an unexpected and overwhelming blow, 
made a mighty effort and recovered his self-com- 
mand, all in the passage of a few seconds—while 
I looked inquiringly at Regina, and she, with 
calm surprise, regarded him. 

‘*Will you be seated, Mr. Wallraven, and you 
Ferdinand?” she said. 

We sat down—and Regina, possibly to fill an 
awkward pause in the conversation, observed, 
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“Yes—I know the Wallravens, of Hickory 
Hall, by history and report. Wolfgang Wall- 
raven, your American ancestor and namesake, 
sir, I have heard my father say, was a Lutheran 
refugee, who came to Virginia in the company 
of his intimate friend, our ancestor, Lord B——, 
and who, as long as his lordship remained gover- 
nor of Virginia, retained a place in his council. 
Lhope, sir, that we may become better known to 
exch other.” 

On concluding these gracious words, my prin- 
cess raised her eyes to those of Wallraven; but 
they swiftly fell again, while the faintest color 
dawned on her fair cheek. Wallraven had bowed, 
and bowed, at the close of every condescending 
sentence; but now, when common civility re- 
quired him to say something, he was dumb. I 
came to his relief. 

“Miss Fairfield,” said I, ‘‘is quite au fait to 
the early history, antiquities, and traditions of 
the Old Dominion, for which she has a great 
veneration. She is rich in legendary lore, and, 
though born in Alabama, evidently considers 
Virginia her mother country, and infinitely pre- 
fers it to her native soil.” 

“For many excellent reasons, without a 
doubt,” said Wallraven, with a bow toward my 


fair queen, who, with her snowy eyelids dreoped 
till her long, golden lashes rested on her deli- 


eately roseate cheek, remained silent. Now I 
came to her succor. 

“Regina likes the conservative pride of the 
Old Dominion—the prevalence of old English 
feeling—family pride, which mother England 
herself has outlived, but that still survives in 
her eldest daughter, Virginia, the child that 
most resembles her. It is a prejudice—an anti- 


republican thing, contrary to the spirit of the } 
You are lagging behind } 


nineteenth century. 
the age, Regiria, but you will get over this.” 

A cold smile chilled the fair face of my sister, 
who deigned no other reply. 

“This is not so, lady—my friend exaggerates 
—these are not your sentiments,” said Wall- 
raven, in his deep, rich tones, and with a man- 





the nouveaux riches of other states—is, at least, 
far more worthy of respect than the low pride 
of new wealth, or appearance of wealth, which 
is oftentimes no more than superficial finery. 
The ancient pride of the old families of Mary- 
land and Virginia is assuredly well grounded. 
Many of them, the Wallravens among the rest,”’ 
(inclining her head graciously to Wolfgang, ) 
‘‘are assuredly descended from the very flower 
of the old English aristocracy—many among 
them dating back to a period long anterior to 
the Norman Conquest, and numbering in their 
line some of the most illustrious among the war- 
riors, statesmen, and churchmen of England— 
noble scions of noble houses, who, for their con- 
servatism, and attachment to the ancien regime, 
were driven out by that fanatical spirit of radi- 
calism which, even in the reign of James, began 
to manifest itself in Great Britain.” 

“It is true, lady, that the rich valleys and 
plains of Maryland and Virginia were settled by 
a very different set of men, actuated by a very 
opposite set of motives, to those that sent the 
hardy Puritans to the sterile shores of New Eng- 
land; and that may go far to account for differ- 
ent domestic and social manners, and a different 
state policy.” 

“I confess I prefer the ancestral pride of a 
Virginia planter to the purse pride of a Yankee 
pedler.”’ . 

‘«Those are extreme cases, lady.” 

‘‘Sir—have.you no pride of ancestry? Is it 
not a matter of self-esteem to you, that your re- 
mote progenitor was a Saxon noble instead of 
being a Saxon serf?” 

‘‘No, lady, it is not a matter of pride to me,” 
said Wolfgang, in a tone so mournful, that I 
looked anxiously upon him. ‘I own, I honor 
New England for the perfectly level platform 
on which all her sons stand with equal rights.” 

«Let us change the subject,” said I. 

“With pleasure,” said Regina; and, turning 
to Wolfgang, she asked, “Do you like music, 
Mr. Wallraven? I have a very rich toned.piano 
forte, in fine tune, just now.” 

Wolfgang instantly declared a passion for 


ner in which was strangely blended deprecation N 
and dignity. $ music, and, as Regina arose, he offered her his 

She quietly raised those golden eyelashes, to $ arm, to take her across the room; but she de- 
drop them again instantly, as she replied, - : clined the civility with a stately inclination of 

“Yes! since I am constrained to confess it— } the head, and, dropping her golden eyelashes, 
and surely I may do so without offence in the } swept on alone in sovereign grace and beauty, 
presence of one of so old and pure a stock as the : and seated herself before the instrument. We 
Wallravens, of Hickory Hall, whose family can 3 followed her. Wolfgang took a station at the 
be traced back to the time of the Saxon Hep- 2 back of her chair, to turn the leaves of her 
tarchy. Yes! I do think, that the much ridi- ; music-book. She played and sung several pieces 
culed family pride of Maryland and Virginia— : in a very masterly style; but they were all of 
ridiculed, however, only by vulgar wits among 3 one character—grand, martial, heroic. At the 
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end of the last piece, the folding doors were 
thrown open, and a servant appeared, and an- 
nounced supper. Now rising, and again cour- 
teously declining the offered arm of Wallraven, 
and moving on alone in her regal pride and 
purity, she preceded us to the supper-room. 

After supper we adjourned to the drawing- 
room, where we passed the evening in conversa- 
tion, in music, in the examination of new books, 
prints, such articles of vertu as were scattered 
atound, and in projecting plans for the next 
day’s occupation and amusement—no very diffi- 
eult thing for three young persons alone in a 
country house together—for our guardian was 
absent. 

Soon after this, we separated for the night. 
accompanied Wolfgang to his room. 

“‘Well, Wallraven,” said I, as soon as we were 
alone, ‘‘ How do you like my sister? Is she ‘all 
my fancy painted her,’ or am I a blind enthu- 
siast ?” 

“Brothers are, of all persons, the least apt to 
be,” dryly replied Wolfgang, who seemed to be 
threatened with a return of his old boyish surli- 
ness. $ 

‘And brothers’ friends are in no danger of ; 
becoming so,” said I, good humoredly. 


I 





s 
s 
s 


Without noticing my last remark, he said, in } 
the slow, oracular tone of a judge balancing the 3 
weight of every word. 

“Miss Fairfield is beautiful—she is beauty; $ 
but, like the mountain snow, she is high, cold, ; 


N 
N 


pure, fair, frosty.” $ 
“Ah!” said I, “the least lovely of Regina’s ; 
traits of character has revealed itself this even- § 


hand upon some ‘magnificent son of Achar’ who 
will be quite worthy of her!” 

“<I should like to know what you mean by pre- 
suming to consider what I have said to you in the 
light you do. What right have you to do so?” 

“Only the right of knowledge, a fatal gift of 
insight into the hearts of others, and a dangerous 
habit of reading aloud what I find written there- 
in,” he replied, with a mournful sarcasm. 

I looked at him from head to foot. He was 
sitting in an easy chair, with his hands joined 
on his knees, his brigand-looking head bent for- 
ward, his piercing eyes fixed on the floor, and 
his veil of jet-black hair falling forward and 
shading his darkling countenance. There was 
so much bitter sorrow in his attitude, expres- 
sion. and tone, that my displeasure fied. 

“Wolfgang!” said I, ‘‘what is it that makes 
me love youso? You say the most exasperating 
things to me, and then disarm my wrath bya 
look, a tone?” 

‘‘What—is it, perhaps, that you feel I am your 
friend? Fairfield, my dear fellow, put me in no 
future plans of your own. The greatest injury 
I could do myself, the greatest benefit I could 
confer upon you, is to tell you this. Leave me. 
Good night!” 

Wemet next morning early. Like most houses 
in this neighborhood, our house had long piazzas, 
up stairs and down, running around three sides 
of the house, with the front room windows all 
opening on hinges upon them. Therefore, as I 
opened my chamber door and stepped out upon 
the piazza, I saw that Wallraven had come out 
of his room and was promenading there. He 


ing. Lofty principles, high-toned sense of honor, 3 turned, smiling, to meet me, took my arm, and 
perfect truthfulness, large benevolence, generos- $ said something complimentary of the ‘beautiful 
ity, a rich and well-cultivated intellect—the 3 country,” now in full spring bloom, though the 
treasures of the heart and mind—remain to be } month was March. After promenading there for 
discovered!” 2 some time, enjoying the pure morning air and 
‘‘Fairfield! don’t fling your sister into my $ the extensive prospect, we went below and en- 
arms so determinately, lest I catch her!” replied } tered the morning room. It was a long, hand- 
Wallraven, with a sarcastic smile that raised my : somely-furnished apartment. 
angerdo such a pitch as very nearly to make me; Regina was standing at the upper end of the 
forget that he was my guest. I replied ina cold} room, attended by two maid-servants, to whom 
and haughty tone— 3 she was giving some direction, and who, as we 
‘Miss Fairfield is not a woman to be thrown $ entered, left her, and passed out by a side door. 
or caught, or by any means to suggest such a Regina came to meet us. She wore a pure 
thought.” white -morning dress of some very transparent 
“Of course not! It is you who suggest it! $ light tissue, with the skirt made very full, whose 
Pooh, Fairfield! ‘an arrow from Cupid’s bow’— 3 gossamer folds floated gracefully with every 
to express the thing as you would express it—is : movement of her queenly form. Her golden hair 
lightly quivering in my flesh. I can easily pluck } was rolled back from her snowy forehead, as on 
it out and cast it from me, if you will allow me } the evening before, only, instead of the jewelled 
to do so. Do not you drive it to my heart, im- 3 bandeau, it was bound by a narrow white ribbon. 
pale me with it—for nothing would ensue but; She held in her hand a few white lilies, whose 
death! Miss Fairfield will probably bestow her } perfume filled the air. If I could find a word to 
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express the union of the loftiest hauteur with the 
clearest purity and the most aerial delicacy, I 
would use that word to describe Regina, as, 
wafting fragrance with every motion, she floated 
on to meet us. 

“Do you like lilies, Mr. Wallraven? These 
are the first the gardener has sent me. They are 
very fine,” she said, separating one from her 
bunch and offering it to Wolf gang. 

“It is your favorite flower, Miss Fairfield.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“They resemble you—more! they express 
you!” 


$ presently see them all. And by the way, Mr. 
Wallraven, here is a thing I have seldom seen or 
’ heard observed of Irish character, and yet my 
own observation of this proves the truth of it to 
my own mind, viz.: whenever a young Irishman 
comes to America, and is temperate, he makes 
sooner or later, by perseverance or by coup-de- 
main, a fortune. Here they are.” 
And now the door was thrown open, and the 
servant announced, ‘“‘Mrs. O’Blemmis, Miss 
> O’Blemmis, Miss Bridget O’Blemmis;” and those 
3 ladies entered. 
; My sister received them with something more 





Regina dropped those white eye-lids again, < than hauteur, which they were certainly too 
and, moving on before us, said, Sacute to misunderstand, while they were too 

“Come, then, and I will show you how much $ : politic to resent. Wallraven and myself exerted 
I like lilies ;” and, leaving the room, she floated 3 $ our conversational powers as an atonement for 
on, followed by us, through the wide hall, and $ Miss Fairfield’s coldness. 
into an elegant little boudoir, whose glass doors I am not going to tire you with a report of the 
opened upon a small but beautiful garden of $ visit that tired me. I mentioned it merely to 
white lilies, in the centre of which was a clear Sremark, that after this visit—throughout the 
pond, its borders fringed with the white lilies, $ ’ ride, and indeed throughout the day—Wallraven’s 
and its waters reflecting the graceful forms of § manners to Regina were marked by a freezing 
two white swans that sailed upon its bosom. N | respect, somewhat similar to that she had shown 

“This is the way I like lilies.” ; the O’Blemmises, and that this slightly discom- 


“And all things that express elegance, purity, § $ posed the air of elegant ease that ever distin- 
and pride,” said Wolfgang, pointing to the} guished Miss Fairfield. 


swans. $. On our return home that evening, Wallraven 
Yes, the unity and harmony of purity, pride, retired early to his chamber, which he likewise 

_ and elegance, revealed itself in Regina’s whole} kept during the greater part of the next day, 
being—her form, features, and complexion—her excusing himself upon the plea of having letters 


tastes, habits, and occupations. 

We spent the hour before breakfast in the 
boudoir. 

Soon after breakfast another little incident $ 
occurred that exhibited my sister’s worst trait in 
rather an unfavorable light. We had returned 
to the morning room to await the horses, which 
were ordered to be brought round at ten for us 
to take a ride over the plantation. We were 
passing the few moments in conversation, when 
we saw a handsome barouche drawn by a pair 
of splendid dappled greys approach, and stop 
before the house. In an instant I saw Regina’s 
lip curl with that supercilious expression, all but 
too familiar in her countenance, and she said, 

“It. is the carriage of Mrs. and the Misses : 
O'Blemmis. Ferdinand, do you remember them ?” 

“I do not, my dear.” 


; to write home. * This gave me the first opportu- 
’ nity I had had since my return of being alone 
with my sister. 

’ We talked of family matters first. She in- 
§ formed me that our uncle’s young wife had a 
; fine son, which fact, though it cut us off from an 
immense fortune, did not afflict us much. Our 
mercenary years had not come. 

Then we talked of Wallraven. Regina ac- 
knowledged then, what I am sure she would not 
have confessed a month later, that she found 
Wallraven exceedingly interesting. 

“Yes, Ferdinand, the most absorbing person 
that ever engaged my thoughts! What an air 
; <he has! too dark, far too dark and tragic for 

8 society; yet one sees that it has its cause in some 
sternest, hardest truth. His face is so full of ex- 
< pression, and so deep in interest. His counte- 





“No, truly. Mr. Wallraven, five years ago a $ { nance affects me with a creeping terror such as 
young Irishman by the name of 0’Blemmis was $ sone feels in looking down at night into a pro- 
engaged ‘as tutor to the only son of the late} found abyss. And then his moods are so oppo- 
Colonel Sumner, of Hyde Place. He wasa puny ; site and contradictory—at one time he has the 
boy, and died, but the Irishman, who did not majestic air of a monarch in the full sway of his 
drink, married the boy’s sister, got the estate, : power—at another, that of a slave. And in 
and brought out his mother and half a dozen of } his most favorable mood he has that air of pas- 
his own sisters to help him enjoy it. You shall sive defiance, of proud humility, such as might 
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become a dethroned prince as he bows his royal 
neck, and lays his uncrowned head upon the 
block! And in every action there is such ear- 
nest, such profound truth!” 

He is a strange being—full of discord. Yes, 
his soul is the ‘profound abyss’ to which you 
have likened his expression of countenance, with 
the night of a deep sorrow darkening it for- 
ever!” 

“This is really so?” 

“Really and truly so; and has been so ever 
since first I knew him when he was a boy!” 

“And the nature of his sorrow?” 

“I do not know—cannot even conjecture. I 
have been his bosom friend for years, and he has 
never confided it to me. I have exhausted every 
honorable means of discovering it, and cannot 
find the slightest clue. Of one thing, however, 
I am positively certain, that guilt has nothing to 
do with his calamity. I feel that in a thousand 
instincts! And when I say that, I mean neither 
his guilt, the idea of which would be preposter- 
ous, nor that of his parents.” 

“I believe you! The name of the Wallravens 
has for centuries been the synonyme for an almost 
chivalric virtue—for an almost romantic standard 
of honor. Upon account of their absolute purity 
they have been twitted with ‘knight-errantry.’ 
This Wolfgang, how he occupies me! Oh! Fer- 
dinand, after all, you have not been a friend, or 
you would have disburdened his heart of this 
secret before now.” 

“That is all you know of the matter, my dear ° 
Regina! I have exposed myself to insult more 
than once in trying to serve him; but never since $ 
we met at Harvard.” 

Regina did not reply to this, but fell into deep $ 
thought, which lasted some moments—then, with 


a profound but involuntary sigh, she rose and left $ 


the room to dress for the evening. 

Wallraven joined us in the drawing-room in 
the evening; and I, with a view of making the 
next day pass more gaily than this had done, 
proposed various projects of amusement. Among 
other plans, I suggested that we should ride to 
town the next morning, and spend the day, and 
go in the evening to the theatre, to see Booth : 
play Othello. Regina at once and most deci-$ 
sively vetoed this proposition. 

“It must necessarily be the most loathsome of 
all conceivable exhibitions!” she said, ‘and I 
wonder how its representation upon any stage $ 
should be tolerated for a single hour.” 


had made in the course of this week, to wit— 
that love at first sight was a fact, and no poetic 
fiction. Regina, with all her cold Aauteur, could 
not, to save her soul alive, raise her eyes to meet 
Wolfgang’s; and Wallraven’s deep bass tones 
trembled when he spoke to her. I was pleased. 
Regina’s first passion was aristocracy, her second, 
Old Virginia. Here, then, was a young gentle- 
man of a family that she herself had placed 
among the oldest and most aristocratic in the 
state, he himself the most distinguished-looking 
of his distinguished race, and his large patrimo- 
nial estate lying in the richest and most beau- 
tiful region of country, and in the midst of the 
most wealthy and aristocratic neighborhood in 
the Old Dominion—among those who had been 
$ the friends and relatives of her proud family for 
3 centuries past. Could I have chosen a destiny 
for my fair, proud sister, it would have been this. 
Could Regina have chosen a fate for herself, it 
would have been this. And Wallraven—to adore, 
or not to adore Regina, was now no matter of 
$ volition with him! 
Let me hurry on. 

We remained at Willow Hill six weeks. Dur- 
ing this time I could not fail to observe the deep 
and ever deepening interest with which my friend 
-and my sister regarded each other, nor the anx- 
iety with which each constantly sought to con- 
ceal these sentiments from the other. Regina's 
manner was cold and haughty; Wallraven’s, dis- 
tant and reserved. Yet Wallraven would grow 
3 pale as death, if her hand but chanced to touch 
3 > him; and Regina would tremble if he suddenly 
$ came in her sight. 

; Every week Wallraven’s gloom deepened, while 
Regina’s delicate color faded. 
; I was provoked with both. Why should Re. 
gina act the empress and exaggerate the part so 
3 abominably; and why should Wallraven be s0 
; easily flouted off—so backward?—for that ap- 
; peared to me then to be the position of affairs 
s between them. 
As the day of departure drew new, they treated 
each other with the most frigid coldness. 
; The last day of our stay at length arrived. 
$ We remained at home all day, preparing for our 
; ; departure. We were to ride to A——, to meet 
$ S the stage, as it passed at five o’clock the next 
morning. To effect this, we were to leave the 
house at four. We were to take leave of Regina 
3  over-night. 
Regina, Wallraven, and myself, passed the 





The plan was of course abandoned, and another : S evening together in the drawing-room. Regina 


substituted in its place. Soon after that we sepa- : 
rated for the night. 
One discovery in physics and metaphysics, I 


£ gave us music, but I saw that her touch was in- 
: accurate, and that her voice trembled, It had 
‘ been arranged that we should retire early, to be 
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in time for the stage, so, at ten o’clock, I gave 
the signal, and we arose. 

I went to Regina, to bid her adieu. She was 
fearfully, ghastly white, and trembling so that 
she was compelled to grasp the chair for support. 
I took her hand; it was cold, and even heavy— 
pressed it to my lips, and turned away. 

Wallraven approached her, to take his leave. 
He coldly received the hand she coldly extended 
tohim. Both raised their eyes simultaneously— 
their gaze, full of anguish, full of mutual re- 
proach, of mutual inquiry—met—and then—sud- 
denly—in an instant—forgetful of time, place, 
and circumstance—forgetful of etiquette and pro- 
priety—utterly oblivious of my presence and 
observation—he madly, passionately, caught her, 
strained her to his bosom, pressing a kiss on her 
face, while she dropped her head upon his breast, 
and, bursting into tears, sobbed convulsively, 
hysterically. 

He lifted and bore her to the sofa, laid her 
there, kneeled by her side, squeezing her hands, 
stroking her brow and hair, murmuring words 
of passionate devotion and tenderness! 

I was de trop—I felt it. I went out, but scarcely : 
had I time to reach my own chamber, before I 
heard Wolfgang run up the stairs, and, bursting 
his door open, rush in, and clang it to behind 
him, I scarcely wondered at any eccentricity of 
Wallraven’s! 
to the wildness of joy. 

Mentally resolving that our journey must now 
be deferred a day or two, and that therefore there 
was no longer a necessity of hastening to bed, I 


I set down this piece of conduct } 
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Terrified for his health, for his life, I sprang 
toward him, seized his frozen hands, gazed into 
his stony eyes, placed my hand upon his death- 
like brow. At that touch a shudder ran all over 
him, relaxing the rigidity of his form, and he 
laughed! Such a sardonic, such a maniac, such 
a devilish laugh, I never heard in my life before, 
and never wish to hear again! It was not loud, 
but long, low, and bitter. Dreadfully alarmed 
for his sanity, I exclaimed, 

“In the name of heaven, Wallraven, what is 
the matter? Speak! Tell me, I conjure you!” 

Again the shudder, again the long, low, and 
bitter laugh, and then he said, 

“Am I not a Wallraven, whose family dates 
back to a period anterior to the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy?” 

I gazed at him in a fixed horror. He seemed 
to know my thoughts, for he replied to them sar- 
donically, 

“I am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak 
the words of truth and soberness. Ask that snow 
queen of beauty, your fair, proud sister!” 

I was spell-bound by grief and terror. I could 
not stir. - I gazed at him. 


“Tam not mad! I would to Heaven I were! 
For then ’tis like I should forget myself. 

Oh! if I could, what grief should I forget! 
Iam not mad! This hair I tear is mine,” 


he declaimed, travestying the lines with sardonic 
exaggeration, and finishing with a shouting laugh 
of mockery. 

“Oh! heaven! but this is horrible! 
raven! Wallraven!” 

‘‘T am not mad!” he said, with an omnipotent 


Wall- 


went down into the drawing-room, for the pur-§ S effort that at length sent apart the curdled blood 
pose of finding and congratulating my sister. The § 3 in his veins, and dispersed the storm clouds that 
drawing-room was vacant, she had gone to her $ darkened over his spirit. 


chamber. 


again. 

Before retiring to bed that night, I tapped at 
his door, and thén without waiting for leave, and 
with the freedom of old friendship, I pushed the 
door open, and entered the room. 

Good heaven! were the old horrid days of the 
preparatory school come back, and with a ven- 
geance, too! He was sitting bolt upright at the 
foot of his bed, his hands on his knees, his open 
grey eyes staring into vacancy, his black locks 


hanging wildly, elf-like, about his livid and hag- g 


gard cheeks, his whole appearance cold, stiff, 
corpse-like. A blood-guilty and unconverted 
criminal on the eve of his execution—a man in a 
cataleptic fit—one struck dead by a thunderbolt— 
might sit so rigid, statue-like, still. 


I returned to mine in a well-satisfied 3 
frame of mind; but I wished to see Wallraven$ but you will become so. 
Ss 
Ss 
s 





“Oh! Wolfgang! Wolfgang! you are not mad, 
You will inevitably 
become so if this secret suffering of yours re- 
commences and augments so fearfully!” said I. 

A spasm convulsed his frame. He dropped his 
head upon his hands, and his stringy black locks 
fell forward, veiling both. 

‘‘Oh! Wallraven, my heart’s dearest brother, 
is there no way in which I can relieve, can serve 
you?” 

Again the spasm shook him. 

«I will not, as in the days of my thoughtless 
boyhood, ask you for your secret, my soul’s dear 
Wolfgang, but——” 

‘But I will tell you! I will tell you!” he 
exclaimed, desperately, ‘‘tell you while my good 
angel has power over me! while her escape is 


My very ; possible! tell you the dark and fatal thing that 


blood ran cold with a vague horror, as I looked 3 has burned, blighted, blasted me and mine for- 


at him. 


ever! Listen!” (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





A TRUE 


STORY OF THE 


“HARD TIMES.” 


BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


Ir a country clergyman’s daughter is at all 
loveable, she is generally the pet of the parish. 
Anna Irvin was pre-eminently so. Old and 
young looked upon her with affection as Sunday 
after Sunday she glided in her timid, graceful 
beauty, into the rectory pew, and her father 
might be pardoned if, even from the chancel, his 
eye sought her loved form, and his ear the low 
tones of her voice. For sixteen years she read 
and studied, sang and laughed, surrounded by 
fond, admiring hearts. But there came a change, 
a day when Dr. Irvin preached his last sermon, 
and laid his head down in the old church-yard. 
Anna went away to New York. It is needléss 
to trace the progress of the changes, misfortunes 
by which she sunk in four or five years from a 
music-teacher to taking in sewing, then to work- 
ing at hat-binding. When the “hard times” of 
this last fall fell upon the country, even this 
humble resource failed her. She could find 
nothing to do, and she had no money. Ruin 
had overtaken her few friends in the city. Weeks 
passed. She sold and pawned most of her cloth- 
ing, and all other articles of any value. She was 
obliged to leave her small but respectable apart- 
ment, and sleep on a rag mattress in a fireless, 
bare garret, glad of the privilege. One fearfully 
cold night last week she crept to that comfort- 
less pallet, foot-sore from a whole day’s fruitless 
walking in search of employment. For five days 
she had not tasted food. She had only a scant, 
worn rug for covering. For hours her teeth 
chattered, and her limbs ached. She curled 
herself into every imaginable position in the 
vain effort to obtain a moment’s warmth for any 
portion of her frame. And then she thought of 


her home, where each night she had wrapped $ 





the opposite garret, also issued forth, and Anna, 
despairing, and nearly wild with hunger and 
cold, went out after them. She soon found her- 
self in a street where every surrounding showe 
wealth and luxury. She thought of the more 
respectable mode of begging, to ring at the front 
door, and asking for one of the family, tell her 
story. But her pride shrank from that even 
more than from flitting down an area-steps. 
And this at length she did. “I havn’t any- 
thing,” said the servant, who answered her 
knock. ‘*Won’t you let me warm myself by the 
fire?” whispered Anna. ‘I guess not,” said the 
girl. ‘The lady don’t like such people about 
the kitchen,”’ and she shut the door in her face. 
She could have lain down and died on the cold 
door-stone—willingly. After two or three gasps 
she stumbled up the steps, rolled her frost-bitten 
fingers in her thin de Bage cape, and went on 
down the broad Avenue, bitter thoughts of man 
and of God—may He forgive her!—shrieking in 
her heart. The long rows of costly houses 
were to her like fortifications, reared by hard, 
triumphant selfishness, to keep her and such as 
her from sharing in common comforts, defended 
by cruel, unerring weapons. Oh! what pitiless 
tyrants seemed human law, human society! Her 
feet were numb, but they carried her on over 
the ice-cold pavements like one in a dream, sen- 
sible only to the biting tooth of cold, and the 
raging of the hunger-pangs. Down a broad 
stoop a little below her, came a young lady, 
muffled in furs to her rosy cheeks. She paused 
suddenly with a look of compassion. ‘You seem 
very poor. Can’t I do something for you?” 
“Tam hungry. Iam cold,” said Anna. 
“Cold! I should think you would be,” said 


herself in thick, soft blankets, and lain in warm, ; the young lady, shuddering. 


dreamless rest till morning dawn. 
of her father’s good-night kiss and blessing. 
She slept at last, for she was utterly exhausted, § 
waking to suffering every five minutes, tortured § 


She thought $ 


“For pity’s sake, Harriet,” struck in a get- 
tleman, who had opened the door and come out 
: immediately after her, “don’t stand to talk to 
S that girl. You'll catch your death. Here, I'l 


by hideous nightmares of food turning to stone, $ ‘give her these, and do you come along. You'll 
ice in her grasp, by grinning faces; and never $ Shave to — fast to keep warm this bitter 
for one instant losing the pain of cold. ; morning.” 

In the morning she saw a girl, who, with her$ He held out two three cent-pieces. 


They slip- 
old mother had slept, if sleep it could be called, ; ped from his thickly-gloved fingers, and he left 
in the same room, preparing to go out begging { Anna to pick them up. Before she had suc- 


for cold victuals. Two little girls who lived in 3 ceeded in doing so he Was out of sight, with the 
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yong lady pressed close to his side. Anna ran § “Oh! be merciful!” shrieked Anna, wildly, “I 
to the nearest baker’s, and bought a loaf of ; am innocent. I can get no work. I am starving. 
bread. ‘‘You can’t stay here to eat it, girl,” $I am perishing with cold. _ You will not even let 
said the bakeress, and she reluctantly left the : : me warm myself by any of your fires.” 
well-warmed shop, turned the corner into the § *‘Nonsense,” said Mr. Miller. 
Avenue, and sat down on a stoop. The bread j **Come along without any fuss, young woman,” 
was hot, and after filiing her mouth she plunged 3 said the officer. 
both hands into the middle of the smoking loaf, ; Anna looked from one harsh brow to another. 
she pressed it to her freezing bosom. 3 All light, all hope went out of her heart. Her 
“Come, young woman,” said a policeman, ; hands and her head dropped, and the officer half 
taking her by the shoulder, ‘‘these are fine; carried her to the station-house. She fainted 
tragedy airs. Don’t you know you musn’t sit ; away when she arrived there, and they laid her 
here?” * ; on one of those beds which never get cold, occu- 
The wretched girl rose and tottered away, : : ¢ pied as they are by such a continual succession 
completely overcome. Surely she had reached 3 of dirty, noisome outcasts. There she, the child 
the depth of degradation, she had been ‘moved } ‘of a clergyman, educated, refined, spent the day 
on” by a policeman. and night along with the vicious, the, debased, 
“the gentleman and the young lady re-passed. } the intoxicated. The next morning she was 
“There’s that girl hanging about here yet,” 3 : marched into the police-court with the crowd of 
Anna heard him say. ‘Oh! father,” replied ; > wretches. 
the young lady, ‘“‘she is eating a loaf of bread} - ‘‘What is your name?” asked the magistrate. 
that she bought with the change you gave } She could not give the honorable name of her 
her.” : dead father, ‘‘Mary Jones,” she said, a blush 
“Well, let her go home and eat it properly $ ’ for the falsehood dyeing her cheeks. 
then. She’s not starving now, certainly,” said § “It’s astonishing what a number of Mary 
he. : Joneses we see here,” said the judge. ‘Well, 
Home! : Mary, = yi you 4 say yom charge?” : 
The plate-glass doors of their house had only} ‘‘I found the watch on the side-walk, sir, 
just cleoed whee them, when Anna espied ion : answered Anna, almost inaudibly. ay 
the pavement a lady’s watch, dropped, doubt- g _**Found it? Oh! that’s the old story.” 
less, by the bright, rich girl who had just dis-} But her words were corroborated by two boys, 
appeared. She raised it, and held it a moment $ who had seen her take something from the pave- 
in her hand. Within that small enameled thing 3 $ ment, and Mr. Miller declined to prosecute the 
vas hid food, warmth, clothing, shelter. What $ s charge, “| the conclusion of the judge was, “You 
=" if her eyes lingered upon it, and her § may go.” It seemed a matter of indifference to 
in grew dizzy with temptation. Let us not} her, so utterly broken down was she. They 
attempt to estimate that conflict, we who have ; helped her to leave the court, and Mr. Miller 
never shivered homeless and hopelessly outside 3 followed her. Fastening upon her wan face a 
ofarich man’s door. Anna had taken a step to ; look of pity, he said, ‘“‘My poor girl, I should 
restore the watch, when out bustled the tall’ like to do something for you. What is it that 
gentleman. you want?” 
“Here, police, police, my daughter has lost ® «I want to be kept from losing the next world 
her watch, stolen, I think likely, bya girl who— $ as I have lost this.” 
oh! here she is! behind this post.” ‘‘Here, go to my house and ask for my daugh- 
The watch was in Anna’s hands. ‘Very for-3 ter,” said he, giving her a card. 
tunate!”’ said Mr, Miller. ‘But how hardened “Margaret,” said Miss Miller, to her cham- 
48 well as adroit you must be to steal from one } ber-maid, after she had read the words on the 
who stopped to give you a kind word!” $card, and heard some of Anna’s hardships, 
“Believe me,” implored Anna, “I did not $ “‘couldn’t you find a room for this girl in some 
steal it, The lady dro it.” lodging-house? There must be many such houses 
“Nonsense! mf oon ei been shivered in ecu people, I think.” . 
& thousand pieces. You'd do much better to “I dare say, mem,” returned Margaret, ‘‘but 
ya wor I’m not used to going about among thim places, 
her around,” said the policeman, } mem.” 
“not a quarter of an hour ago, and told her to} ‘‘Havn’t you a sister who keeps house?” asked 
be off, but she knowed what she wanted to be at } the young lady, “couldn’t she take her in for a 
00 well for that.” little while?” 
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The chamber-maid tossed her head, ‘‘I don’t , wild and incoherent. Her sufferings for the last 
think she would like to, mem. She lives very $ few days had been too much for mind and body, 
respectable, does my sister.” 3 and she was now fairly delirious. 

“T don’t know what to do,” said Miss Miller, $ When Mr. Miller came home he sent for, 
perplexed. carriage, and had her taken to the hospital 


But when Anna next spoke her words were * There, two days after, she died. 





THE YEARS THAT ARE GONE. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Apown the vista of the past, 
Wistful memory’s glance is cast, 
Over the days that fled so fast, 

In the years that are gone, 
Filed for aye, each bye-gone day 

Of the years that are gone. 


Sunny islands bright and green, 
On life’s desert way are seen, 
O’er the barren wastes between, 
In the years that are gone, 
Shining bright, in hues of light, 
"Mid the years that are gone. 


Sportive childhood’s laughing years, 
Wayward youth’s fast flowing tears, 
All like April skies appears 
In the years that are gone, 
Sometimes so glad, sometimes so sad, 
Were the years that are gone. 


Frolicking with little brother— 
Reading to my sainted mother, 
(Holds the broad earth such another?) 
In the years that are gone, 
A mother smiled, on me her child, 
In the years that are gone. 


Rambling over mead and hill, 
Tracing to its source the rill, 
Dreaming by the waters still, 
In the years that are gone, 
Listening the breeze, among the trees, 
In the years that are gone. 








Roving wild ’mid forest bowers, 
Gathering Spring’s first budding flowers, 
Heeding not the passing hours, 

In the years that are gone, 
A gipsy wild, the elfish child 

Of the years that are gone. 


Building airy castles bright, 
Peopling them with forms of light, 
Elfin king and fairy sprite, 
: In the years that are gone, 
Her treasured things for : memory brings 
From the years that are gone. 


Poring spell-bound o’er the pages, 
Heavy with the dust of ages, 
Penned by ancient bards and sages, 
In the years that are gone, 
Relics of mind, defying time 
Through the years that are gone. 


Turning from their classic beauties 
To dull household cares and duties, 
Wishing such in realms of Plutus, 
In the years that are gone; 
Days of care! ye were not rare 
In the years that are gone. 


Childhood’s budding hopes are dead, 

Their morning fragrance early shed, 

Youth’s wild dreams will soon have fled 
To the years that are gone, 

And fleeing, brought stern lessons taught 
By the years that are gone! 





POLIS. 


HOPE AND MEMORY. 


BY DR. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


Gurprne upon the current of Life’s river, 
Whose waters heave in storms for evermore, 
Two guardian spirits watch beside us ever, 

Nor leave us till we reach the Eternal shore. 
One, with pale cheek, sad brow, and raven tresses, 
Still glancing backward at the shadowy Past; 
Radiant the other, with the smile that blesses, 

As if no sorrows upon earth could last. 


Memory is one, who sadly brings before us 
The fading records of departed years; 
The other, bright-eyed Hope, who scatters o’er us, 
Those sunny heart-beams whieh dispel all tears. 
And ever, ’mid Life’s varying joy and sorrow, 
Those guardian angels cling to us on earth; 
Hope giving promise of a smiling morrow, 
And Memory mourning over vanished mirth. 





Even in the hushed and solemn midnight hour, 
When wearied Nature sinks to placid sleep, 

Memory and Hope still exercise their power, 
And—linked with Fancy—vigils o’er us keep. 

With shapes and glimpses of immortal seeming, 
They people many a vision of the night, 

And bring back to us, in that happy dreaming, 
The loved and lost, long strangers to our sight. 


May we not deem that ye were sent, fair spirits— 
Who join the eternal Future with the Past, 
Blending the joys and griefs which each inherits— 
By those whose course is now all Heavenward castt 
Yet, while I muse, methinks there hath descended 
A change upon each bright immortal brow, 
The Hope of yesterdfy, to-day has ended, 
And voiceful Memory ggdly greets me now. 





OPPOSITE 


THE JAIL. 


BY MARY A. DENISON. 


Ir was a long walk and I was weary. A hot, § mournful silence and gave up his cherished plans, 
dusty summer’s afternoon found me wending my 3 perhaps more readily that he felt the infirmities 
way to visit a friend of my early years. There 3 of age, and his illness presaged a something to 


was some shade, for branches of elm and horse- 
chesnut spread on each side of the walk. The 
streets, too, were wide, agreeable and cleanly 
kept; the gardens handsomely laid out—now and 
then a strain of music floated on the air, or a 
child’s voice rang out laughing and gleeful. A 
stranger to the town of Elmsford for many years, 
Iremembered all its localities. The poor-house 
with its long, steep roof, unaltered except by 
paint, since it was donated by a good, rich man, 
seyenty years ago. The handsome school-house 


on the square; the court-house with its pillars 
of grey stone; and last and gloomiest in my 
memory, the jail opposite which lived my old 
friend, and within whose wooden gates I had 
often peered fearfully in childhood, shuddering 


at wild eyes and matted beards that I could 
plainly see through the squares of the iron bars. 

General. Johns, a rich, old resident, obstinate 
as a Chinaman, and opinionated as a Turk, had 
once owned the park whereon now stood the jail. 
Through some flaw which I have not the legal 
knowledge to describe, his park, as he ambi- 
tiously named it, was proved to be the heir-loom 
property of a very poor man; in fact, a pauper, 
and but little removed from an imbecile. Gen. 
Johns came near losing his life in a fit‘of anger, 
that ended in an attack of apoplexy, and during a 





which he had given but little thought hitherto— 
death. 

His wife was much younger than himself, a 
handsome, or, perhaps I should say, pretty 
woman, with so little dignity that the very chil- 
dren in the streets turned from their rural plays 
to catch her gentle smile. She it was who met 
me at the hall-door instead of a servant, and led 
me as gently as if I were an infant into her plea- 
sant sitting-room. Fatigue vanished as I sank 
into the cane chair, so low, yet so capacious! so 
delightfully luxurious! and dear Mrs. Johns re- 
moved my outer garments with her own hands, 
summoning at the same time a glass of iced water. 
This sitting-room was like a garden, transplanted 
from some clime where the oranges grow in clus- 
ters in the open air. The carpet was green, with 
an interlacing vine running its length, as along * 
the mossed floor of a wood, spotted with white 
flowers so frail in appearance that one instinc- 
tively avoided them in walking, or if the foot 
crushed them, expected to smell the odor of some 
rare perfume. The walls were lined with paper, 
covered with delicate offshoots of the cactus— 
the pale-pink blossom divided the beauty with 
petals of a clear lemon hue. The curtains were 
white lace over shades of cool green; the chairs 
were of bamboo, green, and softly tinged; it was 


sickness consequent upon the calamity, the town 3 in truth a green room, and imparted the refresh- 
had contracted with the pauper and bought his $ 3 ing coolness and soothing influence of a conser- 
land, and placed him under the care of judicious § 3 vatory. 

persons, who made it their constant care to look ¢ “You look so fatigued!” she said, gently 
after him and furnish him comforts out of his $ 2 pressing the bands of my hair farther from my 
own money. Upon this the poor general col- $ ‘ forehead, ‘I so regret that I could not get back 
lapsed again, and ruptured a blood-vessel that $ Sin time to send for you, but now.you are here I 
laid him snugly in his back chamber, while the $ shall keep you, and let Benny go for your bag- 
odious walls of the jail were slowly and surely gage. The general declares you shall not leave 
rising from his beautiful park—while its sad? us again; you know his word is law—that is, 
bolts and bars were being most unwittingly } when it is seasonable.” 

forged, and its heavy doors grated upon their 3 ‘Have you become accustomed to your granite 
huge hinges. When the general recovered again, } neighbor opposite?” I asked, “I remember a 
there stood the edifice within which were to be } were very much distressed when I was last here.” 
shed so many tears, and where many sighs were: “Oh! I don’t mind it now—scarcely think 
to sound dismally through the narrow passages. S of it in fact, except when—but I'll tell you 
But the old general was.too weak to storm, and $ : that story to-morrow; to-day is to be devoted 
too much changed to swear. He only gazed in § to old time reminiscences; how does 4 4 school 
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prosper? Is the minister married yet? Are there 3 
many changes in L——-? Come now; I shall take 
my knitting-work out while you knit up a budget 
of news; the yarn is olnenly aan in your brain, 
I suspect.” 

We chatted, and laughed, and lounged till the 
cool of that summer’s day. At tea the general 
made himself visible. There were whiter hairs 
mingled with his grey locks, his stern eye had 
sunken, his forehead high and bald, was thick- 
lier traced with lines, and his lips were not so 
resolute. 

**You see we are still opposite the jail,” he 
remarked, and it was almost the first thing he 
said, showing that under the healed flesh the 
wound festered a little still. 

‘I live in-hopes yet,” he added, ‘‘that my eye- 
sore may be removed; I have pledged myself for 
two thousand if they will locate the house over 
on the hill and convert the ground into a public 
park, _I live in hopes,” he repeated; ‘‘and I be- 
lieve it will be done before I die, too.” 

My chamber that night was the front room on 
the second story; I did not retire till late, and 
the moon flooding the apartment to its remotest 
recess rendered the candlelight superfluous. So 


beautiful was the lustre of the night, so inky 


black and well defined the shadows, that I could 
not think of sleep. I sat at the open window, 
gazing out upon the road along which I could 
almost see the wild flowers grow. The soft 
“masses of foliage in the distance—the gloomy 
walls where crime slept uneasily upon its hard 
pallet—how strangely they contrasted together !— 
the innocence and the guilt of nature. As my 
eye roved from casement to casement, I fancied I 
saw a white hand grasping the bars that secured 
the window exactly opposite where I sat. I 
looked more eagerly, and soon the outlines of a 
figure, and then a face with flowing hair became 
cloudily visible. But as I fastened my whole 
attention upon the object, it grew more and more 
distinct, until the features of a young girl, her 
head leaning pensively against the side of the 
frame, her eyes gazing upward, were plainly § 
distinguishable. For many minutes she stood } 
thus, sometimes white and misty, and then again 
as palpable as if it were beside me. But gradu- é 
ally her arm fell down; there was a blank at the } 
window; she was gone. I retired, but could not $ 
sleep for thinking of the vision whatever it was. 





contemplating some means of escape from dur. 
ance vile. 

In the morning I told my impressions that 
seemed rather like a dream. 

“Yes, you saw Alice,” said Mrs. Johns, her 
smile vanishing on the instant—‘‘ poor Alice!” 

‘Is she young? Is she unfortunate? I laughed 
at myself for supposing her youthful,” I replied, 

‘*Both young and-unfortunate,” returned Mrs, 
Johns, ‘‘and this morning we will go over there, 
Tis a sad, heart-breaking case. She is on trial 
for theft—that is, she will be in a month’s time, 
They have tampered with her case strangely, but 
I hope in mercy. To make her situation more 
distressing, she is under engagement of marriage 
to a young man, supercargo of the best ship that 
sails from here to England, and he as yet knows 
nothing about it. They love each other tenderly, 
and I fear it will be almost a death blow to 
him.” 

‘But do you believe her innocent?” I asked. 

*‘As innocent as I am; but come, suppose we 
visit her now? I am the only person admitted 
to see her, and I am allowed to take in friends 
sometimes, and you can easily go at this hour if 
you wish.” 

I need not say that I did; we crossed the 
street, were admitted into the jail-yard, and then 
into the jail itself. Two doors were locked upon 
us as we advanced, until we entered a room 
tolerably furnished, where, seated at a table, 
sewing, sat a person whom I recognized imme- 
diately as the vision of the preceding night. 
Slight almost to attenuation, with colorless 
cheeks, grey eyes, large and very sad, a pro- 
fusion of light chesnut hair, rolled back care- 
lessly from the most perfect and expressive brow 
I ever saw, she seemed to me at the first glance 
an imprisoned angel; especially as my friend, in 
whose judgment I had the firmest confidence, 
declared her belief that she was as innocent as 
she was herself. 

“You are not well, dear Alice,” said Mrs. 
Johns, tenderly smoothing back her hair, s 
sweetly affectionate way of hers. 

‘Only a little weak,” replied the young git], 
smiling faintly. ‘But oh!” she paused a ful 
moment to govern her voice—‘‘the worst is to 
come.” 

‘Perhaps the worst is passed, my child,” said 


S Mrs. Johns, soothingly; ‘‘never forget that the 





I fancied, too, that imagination had beguiled me N Almighty is stronger than man, and who can tell 
into the belief that what I saw was young, or $ by what mysterious providence he may clear you 
had any of the attributes of youth. Some old ; from suspicion, and exonerate you before the 
hag it undoubtedly was, experienced in drunken- ; 3 world ?” 

ness, or theft, or harlotry, whose conscience} ‘Oh! God help me!” quivered the pale lips; 
would not let her sleep, or who possibly was ; a few tears fell, and the sewing was resumed. 
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“Has Miss Westerly been near you yet?” { within a cell, than to lie on the costly down on 
asked Mrs. Johns. ’ which her cousin dreams, for I think she is at 
«No, nor my aunt, nor any one connected with ; the bottom of the whole affair. I have no doubt 
the house; have you seen Belle, lately ?”’ : but that she obtained false keys, and placed the 
“No, nor do I want to—perfidious, cruel girl!” } bank-bills and jewelry in her cousin’s trunk. 
“Why, Mrs. Johns, you dp not think—you ; She was always a plotter, a spoiled, neglected 
surely do not think. ” she did not finish the ; child, who never scrupled to lie and dissimulate ; 
sentence, but sat bending forward, her hand } and now with her passions full-grown, she would 
pressing the table till the delicate cords stood ; stoop to the meanest treachery.” 
out, her eyes wildly dilating, her lips apart. ‘But what could be her motive?” I asked, as 
“J think your cousin knows all about it; she § Mrs. Johns ceased speaking. 
was cunning as an infant, deceitful as a child; ‘‘Love for this young supercargo who is en- 
she is as deep and deceptive a woman as her: gaged to Alice. He was a frequent visitor in 
antecedents presaged.” the family, after the innocent, artless child went 
“Oh! Mrs. Johns, what ceuld be her motive? ; there. Alice was ostensibly one of the family 
She so beautiful! with luxury surrounding her, } in her uncle’s house, but she fully earned her 
an heiress, and I only a poor orphan, with : living; she was a slave at the needle and kept 
hitherto an unspotted name. I cannot suspect § ’in the back-ground as much as possible. De 
her; I cannot think she would do so deadly a ; Witt saw in her the woman he wanted for a wife, 
wrong.” ‘and before he left port, six months ago, Alice 





My friend bent forward and whispered in her $ was engaged to him. He had been gone three 
ear, The fair girl crimsoned, neck, hands, brow, 3 months when valuable jewels and bank-notes 
then hiding her face, I thought she wept. $ were missing. The time was well chosen; Alice 

When she lifted her head her strength seemed ‘ was ready to go on a journey, some thirty miles 
gone, and she said, as if with an effort, «I did awgy, to visit another uncle—a farmer. All the 
think that, sometimes; she was so strange when- } 3} house was searched one morning; suspicion fell 
ever he came. Oh! Mrs. Johns, if God would $ $ upon one servant after another, and Belle Wes- 


but take me to himself! It seems as if I could 3 terly confessed, with great trepidation and many 
not bear this dreadful, unmerited disgrace.”’ ; $ tears, as if the words were wrung from her, that 
She burst into tears and sobbed violently. I3 she had found one of the bank-bills in her cousin’s 
walked away to another part of the room; I was : : travelling-dress that morning. An officer was in 
sorry I had come, for my heart beat painfully at : attendance, the trunk of the astounded girl was 
the sight of sorrow so real, so agonizing; and I} ; opened, and there, concealed with the greatest 
longed, in some way, to exonerate her from this } care, between the lining of the trunk were many 
vile charge. 3 bank-bills, a rich necklace, an old-fashioned dia- 

While I stood at the grated window, the same } ; mond brooch of great value, and some lesser 
at which I had seen her the night before, I heard } 3 jewels. The poor child for a few moments com- 
my dear friend soothing her with her own soft § pletely lost her reason, so stunning was the 
wiee and gentle words, till she became more stroke; and though the family made some faint 
quiet. } show of hushing up the affair, they allowed the 

“And if it should be so,” said Mrs. Johns, } delicate girl to be carried to this jail, where she 
“when your friend arrives, it will in some man- has been three months awaiting trial. Now my 
ner be cleared up; he may find important tes- 3 only hope is in De Witt Dalston—see! there 
timony. I am sure he will feel unbounded $ stands a carriage at the gate—if he has indeed 
confidence in your integrity, a man like De Witt { come back!’” 

Dalston is not swayed like a reed either by good; _I turned as we entered Mrs. Johns’ yard; Alice 
or il fortune. Put your trust and faith in God g stood at the barred window with clasped hands 
who is able to save unto the uttermost.” ; and wild eyes. 

“Oh! I am all wonder to know how any one: ‘The gentleman has got home as was going 
could accuse that sweet girl of crime!” was my $ to marry the poor girl yonder,” whispered the 
first exclamation, as we left the gloomy precincts { servant who waited upon the door. We hurried 
of the jail. ‘Her very face is an index of integ-} into the green-room. A young man stood with 
rity; I shan’t sleep for thinking of it while I am } his back, toward us, gazing earnestly at a pic- 
here, An orphan too! no mother to weep with $ : ture. He turned—a dark, handsome face, bear- 
her—no father to vindicate her; I wonder how ; : ing the marks of severe agitation, met my view. 
the can live, guiltless though she is.” N ‘He pressed his lips firmly together, but said 

“I had rather be there, my head pillowed { nothing as he silently took the proffered hand of 
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my friend—then after a moment of violent self- § 
control, he exclaimed, ‘‘ This is terrible news!— N 
terrible news to meet me when I expected so } 
much happiness.” : 

“We have just come from Alice,” said Mrs. $ 
Johns. ; 

Tt is a base lie!” he thundered, passionately, 
with quivering lips, as if he had not listened— 
‘ta base lie! to accuse that sweet girl of theft— 
a conspiracy; and I'll sift it to the bottom, no 
matter who is implicated, so help me heaven!” 
and he brought his hands together with a clap 
that startled me. 

“I went first to Mr. Westerly’s,” he said, 
speaking slowly, after his excitement had in a 
manner worn off. ‘‘Belle met me—well, I hardly 
know how; there was such fawning, such flat- 
tery. I asked after Alice; she seemed embar- 
rassed, but finally told me the story—and I 
wonder heaven did not strike her dead! I know 
how they have treated Alice!” he exclaimed, 
rising again and walking hurriedly back and 
forth; ‘I saw it long ago—the dear, meek angel! 
I knew what was in Belle Westerly’s heart; it is 
no egotism in me now to say that she has tried 3 
her best to entrap me, and this was her last 
resort—great heaven! the ruin of a helpless 
orphan! great heaven! the crushing of a mother- 
less, fatherless dependent. I can’t bear it, Mrs. 
Johns—it unmans me;” and he sat down again 
with his hands clasped about his forehead—per- 
haps to hide the tears. 

‘What will you do?” ventured Mrs. Johns, 
extremely alarmed at this strong excitement. 

*“Do! move heaven and earth but what I 
punish the person who has dared to implicate 
my betrothed wife in a theft of this base cha- 
racter,” his voice sank; ‘‘and I told Belle Wes- 
terly so. Oh! you should have seen her cheek 
blanch as I spoke; said I, ‘Belle, somebody has 
done this foul thing to serve their own hellish 
purposes ;’ you see my soul was fired; I could 
not use tame language—and then I added, ‘Belle 
Westerly, if you had known or even thought her 
guilty, for your own honor and that of your 
family, the whole thing would have been kept in 3 
eternal silence; but—to send your own cousin : 
to the common jail!—among thieves and pick- 
pockets, and harlots and gallows-birds—a poor, 
timid, frail girl of seventeen years—a mere child, 
yet, whom you feel in your own heart is as pure 
as heaven—I want no other evidence of her in- 
nocence.’ The girl trembled—gasped, grew like 
a sheet in her paleness. I don’t know how I 
looked, but on her forehead I read—guilt; Alice $ 
steal!—Alice steal!—good God! the imputation 
drives me almost mad.” 


s 











«So much for living opposite the jail,” mut- 
tered Gen. Johns, who met me as I left the room, 
unable to bear the sight of a strong man in an- 
guish—‘“‘ we’ve had these scenes before.” 

‘‘Why don’t you move into some other part of 
the city?” I ventured. 

**Move!” he cried, striking the banister with 
his cane, ‘‘I’d see them all rot first; do you know 
they want to make this the warden’s house?— 
these rooms where my father’s feet have trod— 
I'd see them all. be 

He broke off abruptly, without the oath his 
passion prompted, and, with a flush on his face, 
hurried along thg passage. “Turk as you are, 
in your obstinacy,” thought I, “you have con- 
quered yourself!” " 

Let me finish the story in another way. 

When De Witt Dalston left the home of the 
Westerlys, Belle sank, white, motionless, and 
with staring eyes, upon the lounge. For a long 
while she sat thus, overwhelmed with the anguish 
of a guilty conscience, and terrified by the acecu- 
sations which the young man had hurled upon 
her head. Excited as she was, it seemed to her 
that he knew all; that he had seen her going, 
with stealthy tread, and’ face full of horror, to 
the chamber where her cousin slept the sleep 
of love and innocence; that he had seen her in 
her undress, with her bare feet and dishevelled 
locks, her hand shading the flame of the lamp, 
her eyes glaring with the blank stare of guilt 
over at the bed—now creeping—now standing 
still—now lifting the little key from the pocket 
of the humble travelling dress, fitting it to the 
lock, turning it—starting and shivering at the 
sound, and holding her breath lest another 
heard—opening the cover—ripping the lining, 
forcing a package down, re-arranging the few 
neat garments so as to hide the spot—locking the 
lid again with shaking hand—placing the key 
back, with money and a ring—never once turn- 
ing her ashy face to the unconscious slumberer— 
then snatching the lamp, almost flying out of the 
room across the passage, and covering a heap of 
guilt in the centre of her silken draped couch. 

To stupor succeeded the ravings of passion 
She leaped like a tiger to her feet, and thre¥ 
herself against the wall, stamping, striking her 
forehead, breathing convulsively, flinging het 
carefully braided locks in wild confusion over 
her face, and, with smothered shrieks and cries, 
giving way to the fierceness that consumed her. 
At that moment the door opened—her mother 
entered, flushed from a walk, and stopped in 
dire amazement, exclaiming, ‘Belle, Belle, 
what is it?” 

“Oh! nothing,” returned the girl, with quive- 
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ing lips, and catching her hair up she wound ; waiting-maid, receiving their cards, hurried up 
it carelessly over her brow. “Nothing, only Is Sto call her mistress. The door was ajar—the 
had a ringing head-ache; it is better now,” and, $ N S form of Belle was just discernible from without. 
humming an air lightly, she left the room, and : ‘‘Has she fallen asleep!” thought the girl. En- 
proceeded to her chamber. Her face had grown } ‘tering, she went toward her; her face was 
deadly pale. A marble smoothness and polish § $ pallid, her hair dishevelled, her arms flung over 
rested on the brow, and the eyes were glassy. her head. The fearful shriek rang out on the 
The rigid outlines of the lip and chin told of } air—‘Miss Belle is dead!” Medical aid was 
some resolute determination, fraught with evil. } summoned, and, after a few hours of fearful 
She passed on to her toilet table, took therefrom $ suspense, animation was restored. Fever and 
a small vial, gasped as she gazed, and whisper- ; § delirium ensued, and then a season of prostra- 
ing, ‘Better this than utter ruin,” closed her; $ tion that threatened her life. As soon as she 
eyes, and drained its contents. ; could command her reason, the guilty girl prayed 
The day of the trial dawned without a cloud.$to make restitution, but her mother, more 
Mrs. Johns and myself went early to the jail, in } haughty and heartless even than herself, mocked 
the hope of imparting some degree of strength $ at her entreaties, and commanded her to keep 
and comfort to the heart of the gentle Alice. 3 silence. 
We found her standing dreamily, with clasped Night and morning was she watched that she 
hands, and lips from which every vestige of color ; might not bring disgrace on the family. But one 
had fled. She turned away as we entered, and } day, as she appeared to sleep, she*overheard a 
lifted both hands to her forehead. soft voice asking of the doctor if he thought she 
“I shall certainly die before the trial begins,” } Would recover, and, in a low, but decided tone, 
the said, looking wanly at my friend. ‘You ; he answered, . 
cannot think how strangely I feel.” ae 
“Courage, my dear girl; don’t give up yet—} ‘**Doctor—doctor—oh! help me do one good 
I—” The words failed, the voice broke down, thing hefore I die,” she cried. 
and there was silent weeping and a breaking $ 3 The hollow, unearthly voice brought the won- 
heart in that gloomy jail-room. I-was leaning $ dering physician to her bedside; it was too late 
on the window-sill, full of anguish, when I} to prevent her now. She saw the full horror 
heard the voice of prayer. I turned; Mrs. $ : of her coming doom if she died as she was, and, 
Johns was on her knees, lifting her folded hands ; clasping his hands, clinging to his grasp, she 
and streaming eyes toheaven. ‘Oh! thou God ‘ exclaimed, hurriedly, 
of the orphan,” she supplicated—‘“Thou who $ : ‘*My cousin Alice is innocent; it was I who 
hast promised to be a father to the fatherlesg, $ ; put the jewels in her trunk, and the money too. 
bend down Thine ear to our cry. Look on this : God be merciful to me!” 
afflicted one, thou mighty God—strengthen herto? Let me draw a veil over the touching inter- 
bear the great trial now before her; or, if it be $ § views that followed—the burning tears of remorse 
Thy will, interpose Thy mighty arm to save her : and penitence—the purely worldly agony of the 
from this terrible sorrow.’ 3 : mother that the truth must be made public; the 
There was a noise without, a confusion of S forgiveness of De Witt Dalston, the tearful meet- 
Voices. My friend arose from her posture of ¢ ing of Belle and her cousin—the one stricken to 
prayer, and placed her arm about the slight} the tomb through the wantonness of her own 
figure of the sinking girl. A key turned in the $ 3 ; sin, the other blanched and trembling, agonizing 
lock, the door flew open, and De Witt Dalston, ; Sin her innocent heart for the suffering and the 
with one bound, caught his betrothed to his 3 dying, yet thanking God that He had appeared 
bosom, shouting, “‘Saved! saved! My precious : for her deliverance. 
bride—oh! thank God! thank God! Good § ’ Not many days after, a coffin stood in the halls 
heavens! I have killed her;” he cried, in the} 3 S of that proud family, and the victim of her mis- 
same breath, for she had fainted in his arms. 3 $ guided passions lay within, white as her shroud, 
“Let me attend to her—she is overcome with : but peaceful in expression, for she had not died 
joy; I was looking for this deliverance ;” mur-} without hope. It was borne to the costly grave 
mured my friend, applying restoratives to the} on the hill-side, and laid within, the first occu- 
Passive form. ‘As soon as she revives we will pant of the family vault. The sunshine streamed 
take her over to my house, and you shall tell us ; over the narrow floor as they took the last leave 
how it has happened.” 3 with longing eyes, and kissed the coffin, soon to 
As Belle Westerly lay senseless on the floor, } be shut from mortal sight. Mrs. Westerly, unable 
two of her fashionable friends called. Her; to bear her overwhelming disgrace, moved from 
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the town, and secluded herself from all society. ; the anguish that had nearly wrecked her happi- 
Alice married De Witt Dalston, and immediately 3 ness, and impaired her already fragile health. 
accompanied her husband to England, that she } Gen. Johns and his sweet wife still live opposite 
might, in other scenes, and for a period, forget } the jail. 


; 





ECHOES. 


BY PHILA EARLE. 


SLOWLY go the clouds of crimson 
With the sunshine, down to rest— 
As a beautiful young maiden 
Goes to sleep among the blest. 
Trembling goes the pure white daylight 
*Mong the shadows, down to death, 
Where the golden gates of sunshine 
Close upon her parting breath. 


Dim the earth-land grows, and weary, 
While the winds go wailing by; 

And I close my eyes and ponder 
Where the shadows darkest lie. 

As my heart grows sad, sweet voices 
Echo through my lonely toom, 

And, with whispers soft and gentle, 
Scatter far the darksome gloom. 


Well I know the love-tuned music 
Falling ’round me, sweet and low, 

Only is the mystic echo 
Of tones heard so long ago: 

And the golden oars of memory 
Dipping in the past’s deep sea, 

Wake the echoes which have slumbered 
All along its shores, for me. 


Through the bowers, by its wayside, 
Covered o’er with clinging flowers, 

T can almost hear the echo 
Of the music of these hours, 

Which are sunny, though some flowers 
From my heart’s love-wreath have fled; 

And some shining pearls are loosened 
From my life’s bright, golden thread. 


And this world is full of echoes— 
From the sobbing autumn wind, 
To the bird, whose song of gladness 

Falls, but to an echo find, 





And the mountains, and the forest, 
Seem replete with echoing life; 
And the waves which darkly gather 

Full of tempest, storm and strife; 


And the wild sea’s desolation 
Echoes all along the shore, 
As a heart way-worn, and weary, 
Sighs for dreamings which are o’er; 
But the sweetest of all echoes 
Which are of my life a part, 
Are those musical, and gentle, 
Which e’er linger in my heart. 


Long those voices have been silenced; 
But their echoes evermore 
Will around my spirit linger— 
Like the songs I hear no more, 
Gentle footsteps glide beside me, 
*Mong the echoes which I hear, 
Feet which faltered on life’s pathway, 
And so early reached the bier. 


As my trembling heart-strings quiver 
*Neath the touch of some dear hand, 

And each chord awakes to music, 
Sweet as of an angel band, 

Then I think some other spirit 
Has an echo found in mine, 

And the waves of hope and promise 
With a brighter glory shine. 


Az like sunlight, dew, or blossoms, 
Comes to me a sweet love-tone; 

Clasp I then my hands and listen 
With an echo in my own. 

And away, where lies the future 
In a soft, transparent light, 

Tinged with gold, and rose, and crimson, 
Fair, and beautiful to sight. 





TO A VIOLET. 


BY EVA EVERGREEN. 


Lrrtiz blue violet, 
April’s first coronet, \ 
Blooming in sweetnoss alone; 
In the tall grass, 
Where the brooks pass 
Over the moss-covered stone. 


Sweet is thy face, 


Like a fairy thy grace, 
Bending low to the breeze; 





To the low-voiced breeze, 
That wakes in the trees 
A melody thrilling, yet soft. 


Where wild birds sing, 
While the leafy woods ring 
With their songs of joyous glee, 
There thou bloomest alone, 
By the moss covered stone, 
While the streamlet creeps murmuring by, 





SQUIRE RICHARD 


BY CLARA 


“Waar? no, you don’t say so! Squire Rich- } 
ards goin’ to marry agin, and his wife only dead } 
three months! Goodness me!” 

“Tis awful! You may well be astonished, 
Mrs. Wilkes; it is terrible to think of! Such 
deception! Why at his wife’s funeral, one would 
have thought him actually heart-broken; and 
then the crape on his hat isa half a yard deep!” 

“Ah, me, Mrs. Hanson, there is no depend- 
ence to be put on ’pearances! The world gets 
sinfuller and sinfuller every day, and it can’t be 
covered up with silk, or broadcloth. As I said ; 
tomy husband, Mr. Wilkes, the other night; says 
I, ‘Simon, things are comin’ to an awful pass! 
Everybody will git into the State’s Prison in two 
year, at this rate!’ And says Simon, says he, 
‘I don’t doubt it, Mariah!’ ” 

“And you and Mr. Wilkes were right, per- 
fectly right, it is just so! But this dreadful } 
conduct of the squire’s has made me more con- $ 
scious of the truth of it! Strange that a sensible 3 
man should behave so!’ rs 

“Yes, it is wonderful! but how did it git out, 
#0 quick? The squire ain’t no hand to tell of 
things, you know.” 

“Betty Higgins found it out, last night. She 
was taking tea at the widder Town’s; you know 
she’s almost 4lways a-visiting somewhere, though 
I wouldn’t mention it to a living person except 
you, Mrs. Wilkes; and while they were at sup- 
per, the squire rode by in a new buggy—going 
toward the depot! People don’t get new buggies 
for nothing, you know?” 

“No, that they don’t, Mrs. Hanson—vidderers 
especially.” 

“Well, he wasn’t gone more than a half an $ 
hour, before back he came, driving upon the 
gallop—he didn’t use to abuse his horse when 
poor Mrs. Richards was alive—and lo and be- 
hold! sitting in the new buggy with him, and 
his arm actually around her waist in broad day- 
light! was a little girlish-looking woman, in as 
pink dress and green silk bonnet! Only think} 
of it—a pink dress and a green silk bonnet! and 
his arm around her! It is abominable!” 

“My gracious! goodness! I want to know?” 

“Yes, it’s every word of it as true as our N 
minister's discourses, and Mr. Sampwell never ; 
exaggerates—he’s a fine man, Mrs. Wilkes; and $ 
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AUGUSTA. 


the widder Town and Betty run up garret—they 
can see Squire Richards’ house plain from the 


$ widder’s garret windows—and the squire drove 


up to the front door, as if the side door wasn’t 
good enough! and then he got out of the buggy 
and lifted the woman on to the door-stone! Took 
her right into his arms, in broad daylight, and 
lifted her on to the door-stone!” 

‘«My goodness! as if she couldn’t git out her- 
self! It’s indecent now, ain’t it?” 

“To be sure it is! and he a middle-aged man 
and a member of the church! Mr. Sampwell 
ought to know.of it, so that he could preach a 
sermon on the duties of men to their families. 
Only think of poor, dear, dead Mrs. Richards’ 
little daughter Elmetta being ruled by a step- 
mother hardly older than herself. It will break 
the poor child’s heart!” 

There ‘was a long and impressive silence, 
during which the two amiable ladies regaled 
themselves with numerous pinches of snuff from 
a box, which had made its appearance in the 
lap of Mrs. Wilkes. No doubt it helped to digest 
the momentous matter. 

“Wal,” recommenced Mrs. Wilkes, “I think 
sich doin’s is awful! Gettin’ married agin afore 
his wife is cold! Now, I ’spose he’ll say that 
he needed a housekeeper, but that’s no excuse, 
for my Mary Elizabeth or your Julia Ann would 
have been glad to have gone. Mary Elizabeth 
is a ter’ble favorite with little Elmetta, and Mary 
Elizabeth is a grand hand at managing chil- 
dren!” 

“Yes, Mary Elizabeth is a fine girl, Mrs. 
Wilkes, but her health isn’t hardly good enough 
to take so much care as there would be in Squire 
Richards’ family with all his company; but then 
Julia Ann could have done it well enough. Julia 
Ann is a remarkable hand for children—can’t 
help learning of them something all the time she 
is with them. Her example is so beautiful, you 
know.” 

“Well, for my part, I think somebody ought 
to go and talk to the squire about it. It ain’t 
right for us—sisters in the church—to let him 
go and ruin hisself and darter a—marrying 
nobody knows who! He ought to be reasoned 
with!” 

“That's just what I think, Mrs. — and I 
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called over here on purpose to ask you to go with ; new carpet for the parsonage, or is fifty dollars 
me to tlie squire’s, to-morrow morning, and talk $ wanted by the Missionary Society? Come, speak 
with him about it. It’s the best we can do.” 3 out!” 
“Pll go, and be glad to! I hope I’m never; ‘Ah, squire, it’s wuss than that!” put in Mrs, 
backward in doin’ my duty.” $ Wilkes, no longer able to keep silence, ‘‘it’s 
‘Well, I must be going; I’ve made a long something that consarns you, squire—consarns 





call:—to-morrow morning at eight o’clock, it’s} your everlastin’ and etarnal well-bein’!” 


best to go early; I’ll call over for you. 
come and see me, Mrs. Wilkes! 
an age since you’ve been to our house.” 

**Dear me, Mrs. Hanson, I don’t come half 
as often as I want to, but I’m ashamed to keep 
comin’ all the time. As I told my husband, Mr. 
Wilkes, the other day, says I, ‘Simon, I’m actilly 
afraid I shall wear my welcome out ovér to 
Mrs. Hanson’s.’ And says he, says Simon, ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if you did, Mariah!’” 

Eight o’clock, the following morning, found 
our friends Mrs. Wilkes and Mrs. Hanson stand- 
ing on Squire Richards’ front door step, (the 
side door wasn’t good enough for the lady in 
pink, and of course it wasn’t suitable for ladies 
of their ‘‘calibre,”) awaiting to be admitted. A 
frouzy-headed Irish girl answered their rap. 

-“*Is Squire Richards in?” inquired Mrs. Han- 
son. 

**In? to be sure he is! Safe in the bed, ma’am! 
Is it after seein’ him that ye are?” 

Yes; we called to see him on important busi- 
ness,” replied Mrs. Hanson, frigidly. 

‘Sure then and I’ll be afther callin’ him; 
though the ould jintleman’s sound aslape—for I 
hurd him snoorin’ but jest now when I come 
forenint his bed-room door. Come in with yees!” 
and Biddy ushered the ladies into a room where 
the breakfast-table was standing in waiting for 
the family. 

“Hum!” said Mrs. Wilkes, looking signifi- 
cantly at the table, “‘she can’t be no great things 
laying abed till breakfast time! Poor Mrs. Rich- 
ards! she used to be up in season!” 

Just at this moment, the squire entered in ele- 
gant dishabille—that is without a coat, and minus § 
shoes and stockings. He advanced, holding out $ 
his hand cordially. 

‘Good morning, ladies—good morning; I’m 


a litle late, you see. Hope you'll excuse my } 
$ his child!” 


toilet; the fact is, I sat up rather late last night, 
and felt drowsy this morning. Fine morning, 
isn’t it?” 


**Very enchanting,” returned Mrs. Hanson, 


who greatly prided herself on the elegant pro- manager and very fond of children. 
priety of her language, ‘‘it is beautiful enough } 


for a morning in the gorgeous land of the Orien- 
tals! 
matter of business——” 

_ “What's the difficulty now, Mrs, Hanson? A 


Do: 
You know it’s § theless, looked as if surprised. Mrs. Hanson 


But to change the subject; we called ona 
} be tickled to death to come! 


“Indeed! Well, go on.” The squire, never- 
drew a long breath, and began, 

“Squire, we called to see if you were shinking 
of marrying again? We 

“You weren’t going to propose to me, were 
you, ladies? I should be exceedingly happy to 
receive such proposals, but I should have Deacon 
Hanson and Major Wilkes in my hair forthwith. 
It wouldn’t do, ladies!” 

“*No, we supposed you had already made your 
election of the person who is to fill your dead 
wife’s place, and we called to talk with you 
about her. We have understood that she was in 
your house, and if agreeable, would be pleased 
to see her. Our interest in yourself and your 
motherless child has induced us‘to this.” Mrs. 
Hanson spoke with solemn dignity, and evidently 
intended to impress the squire powerfully with 
her manner. 

“And we want to know where you got a0- 
quainted with her, squire; and how old she is; 
$and if she knows how to do housework!” said 
’ Mrs. Wilkes. 

“How did you learn anything of this?” asked 
the squire, evidently somewhat nonplussed by 
the extraordinary knowledge of his affairs dis- 
played by his visitors. 

“We heard of you're ridin’ out with her, 
squire; she drest all in pink, with a green silk 
bunnit! Don’t look very well, squire, to see 8 
— of your age riding out with sich a young 
gal!” 





: ‘Well, ladies, suppose I should take a notion 


§ to get married? You couldn’t blame me, I don't 
think. Here I am with no housekeeper, and an 

° Trish girl to oversee things, and my home is 
none of the most orderly. Elmetta needs some 
: one to care for her, and it wouldn’t be in nature 
for a father to be unmindful of the interests of 


‘Why, no, of course not. But then, if you 


$ needed a housekeepet, my Julia Ann would 


She’s a capital 
She and 
Elmetta—sweet little thing!—would get om 
$ admirably!” 

“Yes, or my Mary Elizabeth either! She'd 
She thinks 80 


3 much of Squire Richards and his little gal 


Scome and look after things. 
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And, if I do say it, Mary Elizabeth is as nice 6» “Jennie Ray! a reg’lar story name! She’s 
gal as there is anywhere!” } some city highflyer, I ’spose!” 

“Mary Elizabeth’s health is too feeble for} “Very likely, Mrs: Wilkes; but I see the 
much exertion, Mrs. Wilkes; you don’t do right ; ; squire’s mind is made up, and it’s no use to say 
to put anything hard upon her, you know she} anything. We must make the best of her.” 
.has a pain in her side half the time!” Mrs. ; Just as’Mrs. Hanson let fall this magnani- 
Hanson was determined to have it understood } mous speech, the door opened, and the squire 
that the hope of the Wilkeses was only an orna- $ : appeared. 
ment to the world. ‘‘ Ladies,” said the squire, bowing politely, 

“Well,” said the squire, at last; ‘I don’t; ‘‘permit me to present to you Mrs. Jennie Ray, 
know what to think about it! I don’t believe } my daughter’s wax-doll, which I purchased at 
Elmetta would give up this ‘lady in pink,’ as } Portsmouth, last week, and which arrived day 
you call her, at all; she’s taken a wonderful ; before yesterday at the depot by express! The 
liking to her.” ; cost of it was forty-five dollars, and at eee 1 

“Where did she come from, squire? You 3 * have no intention of making it my wife!’ 
hain’t told us anything about her yet!” Poor Mrs. Wilkes! Mortified Mrs. Hanson! 

“To be sure, Mrs. Wilkes. Well, I fougd her With burning faces they took their leave; and 

s 











in a milliner’s shop in the city of Portsmouth.” 3 since then, I believe, they have miraculously 
“In a milliner’s shop! then she’s a milliner, } minded their own business. 
isshe? Well, I never!” ¢ Squire Richards was somewhat eccentric, and 
“Will you be kind enough to favor us with an ; knowing how busy-bodies gossiped about him, 
introduction? I should be happy to see her { and having purchased a large-eyed, wax-doll for 
before I. form an opinion of her character.” $ his little daughter, the idea struck him that it 
Mrs. Hanson’s tone was very patronizing, and § , < would be a fine joke on the scandal-loving people 
s0 the squire seemed to think, for he hesitated $ ; of Wheatwold, to take it from the packing-case 
but a moment’ before he said, $ and ride home with it in his buggy—in full view 
“Well, Mrs. Hanson, it will be an advantage of the public. We have seen the result. 
to her to form the acquaintance of two such esti-$ The squire is still unmarried, and bids fair to 
mable ladies as my present company; and I will § }remain thus; his widowed sister having estab- 
be very glad to present her to you forthwith. S lished herself as mistress of his family. 
Pray excuse me for a moment.” S Mrs. Wilkes and Mrs. Hanson wouldn’t like to 
“Stop, squire!” shouted Mrs. Wilkes, ‘‘what’s $ S have their unfortunate mistake made public, and 
her name?” SI wish it, as a particular favor, that those who 
“Jennie Ray,” returned the squire, disap- : read this little sketch will keep it as ale a8 
pearing in the passage. possible. 





“THE EARLY DIED.” 
BY U. D. THOMAS. 


Sue early died; 

Ere the shadows of cart 
Fell on her brow 

So beautifully fair; 
Her eyes were closed 

In the slumber of Death, 
Ere tears had gathered A child of song— 


eonpcheennpenngnere Her rapturous strains 
Then, weep her not, Wesel in tat Benet 
EVES peR wing, From Affliction’s pains; 
Toa zenim beygnd The words she breathed 
Fhe pealen—eeny. In her lays of love, 
We miss her here— Were like seraph notes 
From the hearth-stone lone, From the spheres above; 
A beam of light Then, weep her not, 
Has forever gone; ° For, beyond the skies, 
A smile has passed She is singing now 
From our longing sight, In Paradise. 


Like a beautiful star, 

In a cloud at night; 
Yet, cease to mourn, 

For the smile, we miss, 
Is beaming, even now, 

In the Vale of Bliss. 
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BY VIRGINIA 


F. TOWNSEND. 


Of all acts, is not, for a man, repentance the most divine? —CaRusLz. 


“You just look here,” said Mrs. Forbearance 
Sharpe, wife of Deacon Sharpe, of Penton- 
ville; “if you stay here, Mercy Lane, you'll 
have to pay your way. We've got seven chil- 
dren of our own to look out for, and the deacon 
isn’t a very forehanded man. You're fourteen 
years old now, and you’ve had all the eddication 
you'll ever get out of me, I can tell you, once for 
all. Any gal that can read the Bible and the 
newspapers, and write a fair hand, ought to be 
satisfied, unless she’s got a fortin. And as for 
them new-fangled notions Miss Carter’s putting 
into your head, the sooner you get over them the 
better. You're at liberty to leave us any day, 
but, so long as you stay here you’ve got to earn 
your bread and butter,” and Mrs. Sharpe settled 
herself anew to shelling a bushel of beans, 
which she intended to ‘‘lay up” for the winter’s 
use. 

I cannot say what notions induced that lady’s 
progenitors to christen her ‘‘ Forbearance ;” but 
there certainly never was a greater misnomer, as 
any physiognomist could have told by one glance 
at her sharp wiry visage, with its small, keen, 
sunken eyes, and its thin, pale lips, whereon her 
eharacter was written, as legibly as the life can 
write itself on the face. 

Mercy Lane was an orphan, and the daughter 
of Mrs. Sharpe’s younger sister. She had re- 
sided with her aunt about six years; and tem- 
peraments more thoroughly antipathetic were 
never brought in social and domestic relations 
with each other. Mercy was a very singular 
child, combining those qualities which are ac- 
companied with genius of a certain order. She 
was dreamy, indolent, and impulsive; capable, 
too, of a great deal of stubborn endurance, and 
outbreaks of wild energy and wrath. There 
was in her a latent power of great good, or evil; 
but her aunt did not understand her, any more 
than a savage would the soft beauty, and the 
stirring grandeur of the Iliad. 

It is one of the darkest riddles of life, why 
two natures so essentially unlike should ever be 
brought in contact with each other—a contact 
that must result in exquisite suffering to one 
of these. 


geniuses is a harrowing history to him who } 
186 


reads it. But the fearful discipline may be 
needed; the fine gold must have the ordeal of the 
fire. Up there we shall ‘‘know even as We are 
known.” 

Mercy Lane stood very still, and listened to 
her aunt’s speech. She was neither pretty, nor, 
at first sight, interesting. She was a dark, thin, 
sunburnt child, and just now her face hada 
harslt, sullen expression, that made it almost dis- 
agreeable. The lips, large and full, were set 
down firmly together, and the thin brown arms 
moved to and fro with a nervous restlessness, 
Her features were large and irregular; her 
figure lean, awkward, undeveloped; you would 
never have dreamed there was any beauty or 
loveliness there. And yet there was. If she 
were to lift suddenly those short thick lashes 
you might see a pair of eyes, dark, and warm, 
and radiate as a choice bit of agate; and if that 
harshly set mouth were to flash out on you sud- 
denly one of its smiles, the face of Mercy Lane 
would be something more than dark, and lean, 
and homely to you; for you would see it ever 
afterward in the light of that wondrous smile. 

Deacon Sharpe was a good man, but he was a 
weak, lymphatic sort of character, largely con- 
$ trolled by his active spouse, who, to do her jus- 
; tice, was much the smarter, and sharper of the 
’two. She was a notable housekeeper, an in- 
’ grained termagant, a coarse, narrow-minded, 
* most unloveable woman. 
> We lived half a mile from the Sharpes, on the 
road that leads from Pentonville to Fairfield. 

There were only three of us; cousin Miranda 
’ Carter, my brother Gorham, and myself. 

We two were orphans, and cousin Mirands 
Carter was the village school-teacher. Our 
house, all that our parents left us, was a straw- 
colored cottage, not large, but plain and neat, 
and comfortable, with two great chesnut trees in 
front. 

Gorham was ten when mamma followed papa 
‘across the river.” Two weeks later, cousin 
Miranda Carter came to our house. She and 
mamma were own cousins, and had been the 








‘ tenderest of friends through all their girl and 
But so it is; the early life of most} womanhood. , 


“Children,” said cousin Miranda Carter, 
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drawing her arms around Gorham and me, ‘I 
am an orphan too, and God has brought us 
together. Ever since they laid Lucy by Ed- 
ward’s side I have heard a voice in my heart 
that I knew was God speaking to me, ‘Go, and 
be a mother to the children, Miranda,’ and I 
have come to be this.” And she was father and 
mother to us. She was poor, and taught school, 
as she had done before. We lived, of course, 
very plainly, but still comfortable, for Penton- 
ville was not an expensive place, and we had a 
garden, some chickens, and a cow. Nobody 
need starve with these in the country. 

They called her an old maid, cousin Miranda 
Garter; and she must have been more than 
thirty when she came to us, for she was just my 
mother’s age. She was not handsome, and yet 
she had one of those gentle, fair, womanly faces 
that ‘grow upon you.” Years afterward we 
learned the history of her life, and why she gave 
so many of its years tous. Perhaps my father 
and mother have learned it now in heaven, and, 
perhaps, if they had learned it sooner they 
would never have been my father and mother, for 
cousin Miranda Carter was very dear to the hearts 
of both; but my mother was very beautiful! 

Ah! I wonder often, if amid the crowns which 


the angels set down on the foreheads of the re- 
deemed, there are many fairer, even among 
priest, and prophet, and the holy of the world, 
than the one she wears—cousin Miranda Carter! 

Mercy Lane had attended her school two 


terms. Our cousin had remarkably acute per- 
ceptions of character. She saw the germs of 
much that was rare and good in the girl. She 
encouraged and stimulated her in her studies. 
Mercy’s teacher was the first friend she had had 
since her mother died; and the hapless child 
grew in a little while to love her with all the 
ardor which belonged to her deep intense nature. 

At the close of Mercy’s second term her aunt 
removed her from school; needing, as she 
averred, her services at home. This was a ter- 
rible blow to the child, for Mercy’s taste of know- 
ledge had awakened a great ‘hunger and thirst 
in her soul.” Cousin Miranda called on Mrs. 
Sharpe, and vainly endeavored to induce her to 
send her niece to school another term. Mrs. 
Sharpe was inexorable. “It was useless to 
stuff girl’s heads with notions and knowledge,” 
she said. ‘*Mercy must stay at home, to take 
care of Tom,” a fat, white-haired, flabby-faced 
boy, of two and a half years. 

But Miranda did not despair, for the sight of 
Mercy’s disappointment greatly moved her. She 
told the girl she would give her lessons every 
evening, in geography, grammar, and arithmetic, 





if she could come over to our house, after the 
supper dishes were washed. She was more 
diplomatic, however, this time, and urged Mercy 
to make the proposition herself to her aunt, 
fearing she might dislike interference on her 
part. 

With what success Mercy urged her cause may 
be inferred from Mrs. Sharpe’s remarks at the 
commencement of my story. 

‘*Mercy! Mercy! what is the matter?” 

The golden painting of the twilight had filled 
the little back sitting-room, where we were all at 
supper, when Mercy burst suddenly into the 
room, threw her sun-bonnet on the floor, and 
sinking into a chair, broke into quick, sharp 
sobs that fairly convulsed her thin frame. We 
all sprang up from the table and rushed to her 
with exclamations of alarm and commiseration. 
At last Mercy sobbed out the story of her ap- 
peal to her aunt, and its unsuccessful issue. 
~ “And nowI shall have to go back and drudge, 
and slave from morning until night, and never 
see the inside of a book. I just wish I was 
dead this minute, and lying close by the side of 
mamma!” 

‘The old curmudgeon! I’ve a good-will to get 
two or three of the boys, and go down there and 
give her a flogging she’ll remember till she’s 
greyer than she is now,” said Gorham, glancing 
at his horsewhip which stood in the corner. 

“I wish you would, Gorham. I’d peep through 
the window and clap my hands with a relish,” I 
answered. 

“Children, children, it is very wrong for you 
to talk so,” said the soft, grave tones of cousin 
Miranda Carter. ‘Of course I do not attempt 
to deny that Mrs. Sharpe is very unkind to 
Mercy, but you see her conduct doesn’t excuse 
our talking about her after this fashion.” 

“Yes, it does too,” retorted Gorham, in his 

fiery way. ‘Oh, wouldn’t I like to——” an ex- 
pressive pantomime with his clenched hand con- 
cluded the sentence more emphatically than any 
words could have done; and I could not help 
thinking how handsome he looked with his great, 
bright, flashing eyes all aglow with generous 
rays. . 
But we gathered round poor little Mercy Lane 
with what words of sympathy and consolation 
we could, At last we prevailed upon her to sit 
down and take supper with us; cousin Miranda 
telling her in that soft, cheerful voice of hers not 
to despair, for some good would surely come to 
her yet. Oh, it was because of her faith in God, 
the Father, that cousin Miranda Carter’s voice 
always dropped like sweet balsam to a wounded 
heart. 
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After supper Gorham pulled Miranda’s sleeve, 
**Come into the parlor with me,” he whispered. 

So they went into the parlor together and 
stood by the window, and Gorham said very 
rapidly as he always talked, ‘‘See here, Miranda, 
you know that twenty-five dollars I earned by 
carrying the mail-bag last winter?” 

Yes, Gorham.” 

‘*Well, you see I intended to buy Deacon Hub- 
bard’s colt with it, (love of horses was Mr. Gor- 
ham’s greatest passion.) Now I’ve concluded to 
go without the colt this year, and I’ll give the 
money to that skin-flint if she’ll agree to let 
Mercy come here five nights out of the week to 


§ there flashed something of settled purpose over 
3 the thin, sun-browned face, that was a prophecy 
for the woman’s future. 

It was cousin Miranda’s aim to prepare Mercy 
for a district school teacher, and it was with this 
purpose she had directed all her studies. 

Shutting my eyes now I still see the head with 
its mass of bright, half tangled hair, drooping 
over the books on the little stand near the great 
fire-place, in those long winter evenings—even- 
ings whose memory shine down on me now like 
the tender, mournful faces of those that haye 
lain lower and soared higher than me. 

Somehow we all felt that Mercy was, in a de- 





study with Lettie. You said she told you she} ; Bree, our protegee. She was always gentle and 
wanted a new carpet for her front room, but the ; docile with us, and there was a good-humored 
deacén couldn’t afford to get her one. Twenty- ; rivalry between her and myself, but after awhile 
five dollars will buy it, and I know she can’t 3 she outstripped me, for I was two years her 


resist the temptation. 


I’ll leave you to manage } junior, but my advantages had been much supe- 


the matter, women folks always understand these 3 rior to hers. 


things best.” 

“Gorham! you are a noble, noble boy! God 
bless you!” said cousin Miranda Carter, in an 
unsteady voice, for she knew how Gorham had 
set his heart on the colt. ° 

‘*Well, mind now you must give me permis- 
sion to slander the old witch just as long and as 
I must be 


hard as it suits my pleasure to do. 
off now to see Jack Howe about that fishing to- 


morrow,” and he plunged out of the room in his 
usual nervous, graceful way, and standing at the 
window his cousin watched him, murmuring with 
unsteady lips, ‘‘He has the eyes, oh, he has the 
eyes of his father!” 

Cousin Miranda returned home with Mercy 
Lane, and had a private interview with Mrs. 
Sharpe. The prospect of a new carpet for her 
parlor reached the one vulnerable corner in the 
heart of that lady; and under its softening in- 
fluence Miranda succeeded in obtaining pro- 
mises of unexampled magnitude and generosity. 
Mrs. Sharpe consented to Miranda’s coming to 
recite five evenings out of the week for the next 
year and a half, and to her studying two hours 
each day at home. 

Of Mercy’s delight and gratitude to us all, 
especially to Gorham, I cannot tell you now, be- 
cause I cannot write it without tears that blind 
my eyes and blister my paper. 

Well, to tell the story briefly. Mercy pursued 
her studies with us for the next year and a half. 
She made rapid progress, for her heart was in 
the work. God knows she suffered enough at 
home, but she was not unhappy as she had been, : 
for her life had an object, and its horizon was ; 
not bounded by Mrs. Sharpe’s kitchen. 

“T shall be free some time,” she said, and $ 


Mercy was just fifteen and a half years old 
when she went to South Woods to take charge of 
$a small school there. It was all cousin Mirands 
Carter’s doings. Farmer Peters would never 
have consented to take her except on Miranda's 
earnest recommendation. 

The old man shook his head when pale and 
tremulous with hope and excitement, the little 
thin, restless figure, looking scarcely as old as it 
was, stood before him. 

**She’ll never do, Miss Carter,” said the old 
man, peering at her through his iron-bound 
spectacles. ‘The children are all small, and 
haven’t much larnin’, but they’re terrible obstro- 
polous; they’ll never mind such a little kinderlin 
as that.” 

“Try her,” answered Miranda Carter. She 
knew what was in Mercy Lane; and at last the 
old man consented. 

“Though you mustn’t be disappointed if we 
send her back in a week,” he added. 

I do not think Mrs. Sharpe would ever have 
consented to Mercy’s leaving her, (her domestic 
assistance being almost invaluable to that lady,) 
if she had not so frequently averred to the neigh- 
bors that her niece was a terrible expense to the 
poor deacon, and nobody could tell how glad she 
should be when Mercy could shift for herself; 8 
period that was nearer than Mrs. Sharpe appre- 
hended, she was therefore obliged to submit with 
the best grace possible. 

Well, Mercy was duly installed school mistress 
of the little district school in South Woods. It 
was a newly organized one, and the salary only 
S@ dollar and a half a week. But this seemeds 
S fortune to the young orphan, and certainly she 
Searned it. People stared, and said they were 
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“gending their children to a child,” and antici- § believe his salary is half large enough to sup- 
pated no good from her youth and inexperience, : port all these extravagances in which he indulges 


but they soon discovered there was a world of 
and energy encased in the small, thin 
figure of Mercy Lane. 

She soon succeeded in making her scholars 
stand in awe of her, and she succeeded in making 
them learn too: in short, she gave such general 
satisfaction that she remained a year at South 
Woods, coming once a month to visit us. 

At the end of the year, cousin Miranda Carter 
received a note from her enclosing twenty-five 
dollars, and it ran— 


“My Dear Miss Carter—You will no doubt 
be greatly surprised to hear I have had an offer 
of a situation in a seminary in Brooklyn. My 
salary will be two hundred dollars a year, and 
include my board. Will you please tell Gorham 
Isend him many thanks, and thank God too that 
I can pay him that debt. And remember, dear 
Miss Carter, what I shall never forget, that if 
the future shall find in me anything that is great 
or good, I shall owe it to you, to Gorham, to 
Lettie. And in this belief I am yours, as I am 
no other’s on earth, Mercy Lang.” 


Eight years had passed. It was wearing ten- 
derly into October. The bright, still morning 
looked into our pleasant home in the suburbs of 
the city, with that ‘God bless you!” which is 
the language of all beautiful days if our hearts 
could but understand them. 

Our home now was quite in the suburbs of 
New York, and though by no means a pretend- 
ing, it certainly was a very pleasant one—that 
little white cottage, with its long window-blinds, 
set down behind larches and cedars. We had sold 
our home in the country, and for two years had 
resided here. . 

Gorham, my noble, handsome, fascinating 
brother was one of the book-keepers in a large 
mercantile firm in New York; and it was to him 
that we owed most of the comfort and happiness 
of our lives. 

“Yes, Gorham,” I answered, to a remark of 


us, and I would not have incurred such a heavy 
debt for music lessons if I had not expected to 
defray it.” 

“I think,” said the soft grave voice of cousin 
Miranda Carter, as her gentle face looked up 
from her sewing, ‘‘that Lettie is in the right. 
You know, my dear boy, that I wanted to organize 
a little school when we came here, and you in 
terdicted it. Our expenses are increasing every 
year, and I know the burden must rest heavy on 
you.” 

‘‘Well, I’ve strong shoulders to bear it, and 
I’m twenty-four now,” said the young man, 
rising, and walking across the room, while very 
loving eyes watched the proud, handsome figure, 
whose bearing was so full of strength and manli- 
ness 

‘‘Beside this, you bother me, girls, by con- 
tinually harping on this subject. I don’t want 
Lettie to teach, and have people that aren’t half 
as good, and smart as she is, turning up their 
noses at her. I want to see her happy, and free 
from care, in the bloom and gladness of her 
youth.” 

‘*Do you think, Gorham, that I’m so craven as 
to care for the miserable, heartless, soulless 
people that would despise me because I was a 
music teacher?” 

‘‘No, Miss Independence, I don’t think you 
are. But that’s no sign I want them slighting 
3 you. Now, don’t, cousin Miranda, read me a 
$ lecture on moral courage. I know you're all 
right, and I’m all wrong, beside being a great 
scamp into the bargain. But Lettie’s not guing 
to teach, so the matter’s settled. By the by, 
Mrs. Conrad came into the store yesterday after- 
noon!” 

“Did she? Oh! tell me about her,” in my 
eagerness spilling half. my canary seed on the 
floor. Mrs. Conrad was the bride of the senior 
partner of the firm in which Conrad was engaged, 
The gentleman was a millionaire, and the lady 
young, brilliant, fascinating, and had created a 





his, on the morning of which I write, “I'll go to $ great sensation in the high social circles in which 
this grand party next month, if you’ll consent to 8 they moved. 
my taking some music scholars, and supplying? ‘‘ Well, she is not strictly, symmetrically beau- 
my cwn wardrobe. I’m tired of being dependent N tiful, but she is very interesting, and her face is 
on you.” § one you would turn and look at twice in a crowd. 
“Now see here, my dear Miss Lawton, there’s S It is full.of character and vitality, and though 
nO use to mutiny in this way. That air, made $ it may melt with tenderness, you feel too it 
up of rebellion and obstinacy, is very becoming, 3 might flash into earnestness, perhaps anger. 
I admit, but it won’t be of the least use in the 3 The eyes, hair, and mouth, are perhaps the most 
World. So just keep quiet now, and attend to $ attractive features. The first is rich, the second 
your canaries,” $ glorious, the last beautiful! They say she is 
“Now, Miranda, isn’t he provoking? I don’t very good-hearted, very kind to the poor.” 
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“Gorham Lawton! what an artist was spoiled 
when fate made you a book-keeper!” 

**T know it, little girl; but it’s growing late,” 
looking at his watch. ‘‘Kiss me; good-bye, girls,’ 
and ho was gone. 

Two months had elapsed. It was a wild, war- 
ring, November day; and it was drawing toward 
its close, when Gorham Lawton paced with un- 
steady step, and working features, the little back 
office where his days were passed. 

**Six hundred dollars in debt,” he muttered, 
looking at a number of papers he held in his 
hand, ‘‘and I cannot meet ten of it. My credi- 
tors will certainly pounce upon the furniture, 
and Lettie and Miranda—oh! what will become 
of them! If I had commenced in a plainer way— 
or not given them to understand that my salary 
was larger than it is. But something must be 
done to-night. What shall it be?” 

The young man sat down, and buried his head 
on the desk, and, sitting there, a terrible tempta- 
tion entered into the heart of Gorham Lawton. } 
At first he tried to resist it, but it folded qloser,,$ 
and closer about his soul—and at last_— 

No wonder the faintness of my heart shakes $ 
my fingers so that I cannot write it. I never 
knew a man’s hand that he could not imitate, 


and every member of the firm’s as well as his 
own. 


**T will try and win it back at some gaming- 
table this very night,” he said, “and it is but a 
thousand dollars.” 

“It’s very strange Gorham does not come!” 
said cousin Miranda Carter, for at least the 
tenth time, and she walked to the window, and $ 
looked out on the great flakes of snow which } 
' December was lazily shaking through the air. 

“Pm hungry, cousin Miranda,” I answered 
“Gorham’s probably been detained by some- 
body He will come in while we are at tea.” 
So we sat down. 

“Lettie,” asked Miranda Carter, “has it struck 
you that Gorham seemed changed, absorbed 
restless, for the last day or two?” 

‘““Why, no, Miranda. I’m sure he was very 
full of his jokes last night.” 

“IT know it, but his laugh didn’t seem natural, 
and there was a léok in his eyes I didn’t like. 
Goodness! what a ring!” 

Ten minutes from that time we knew all— 
Gorham was discovered, arrested. - 

All I can say of the night that followed is, we 
lived through it. Most miraculous it seems that ; 
I can say this, that the first knowledge of that ; 
terrible truth did not strike me dead, as the blow } 
of a sword, or a flash of midsummer lightning } 
would have done. 


But I lived, so did cousin Miranda Carter, 
Our hair did not turn white, or our faces groy 
wrinkled that night; but our hearts grew older, 

Miranda did not speak often. Once in a while 
she moaned out, ‘“‘Edward’s child! Edward's 
child!” and twice during that night. she crept up 
close to me, and, putting down her blanched face 
to mine, whispered, ‘‘Don’t tell his father; jt 
will kill him; don’t let him know it,” and I say 
this great shock had almost prostrated her 
reason. 

That late, pallid morning at last rose over the 
earth, and then, through all the darkness and 
despair that had folded itself in my heart strug- 
gled up the memory of those words of Gorham’s, 

“They say she is a kind-hearted lady, and 
very good to the poor.” 

Somehow, my soul grasped at those words, 
and a new impulse stirred at my heart. The day 
was not three hours old when I mounted the 
$ broad steps of the millionaire’s princely mansion 
Son Fifth Avenue. The servant stared at me 
; curiously, and said she was in, though she pro- 
: : bably could not see me for half an hour, as she 
3 had just breakfasted, and was dressing to go out, 
3 ‘Will you tell her my business is very urgent. 
: Perhaps she will allow me to go to her room. | 
§ must see her quite alone.” 

He bowed me into the parlor, and oh! with 
3 what a heart ache I closed my eyes on my mag- 
$nificent surroundings. In a few moments the 
3 servant returned, stating that his mistress would 
see me, and in her own room. 
$ I followed him up the long winding stair-case, 
: and reached Mrs. Conrad’s chamber at last. She 
; came forward to receive me, with a good deal of 
; curiosity and interest in her face. She wass 





a small, very graceful woman, with large, deep set, 


3 glorious eyes. Her hair was hastily coiled up 
: § behind, and I remember, though I was not con- 
N 3 sciously observant of it at the time, that she 
3 wore a dark blue silk morning dress, unconfined 


, } at the waist—indeed her whole appearance inti- 


cated she had hurried from her toilet to meet me. 

“Come in, and sit down,” she said, in a soft, 
languid voice; those dark eyes searching my 
face. 

And I went into the luxurious chamber, but! 
did not sit down. I stood still by the table, and 
she stood before me; and I told her my story. 

How I told it [know not. It seemed to me my 
lips did not move, only my heart spoke. Ire 
$ member, as I went on, the lady’s face worked, 

3 the tears flooded up her large eyes, and rained 
; S over her cheeks. ‘It was for our sakes he did 
° this deed,” I concluded. “It was for mine, his 
‘orphan sister, who had none on earth to take 
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nner 


care of her but himself, and he was a loving, 
tender brother. 


misery—have pity upon him, and save him.” 

«J will try. 
sm very sorry for you. 
too—a thousand dollars. 


of my jewels, and the thing might not have been 
discovered at all.” 
Oh! I could have fallen at the woman’s feet, 
and worshipped her, as she said these words. 
“He will repay you all the money in a little 
while,” I gasped, ‘‘and oh, our name is an honor- 


$ night had wrought in it. 
; I am acriminal; I shall be doomed to years of 


hands again, as thongh the sight of me was more 
Oh! if you have the heart of a ; than he could bear. 

yoman, have pity upon his youth, and our} 
: : laid his head on my shoulders, and covered his 
I will try,” she sobbed. Oh! I: } hair with kisses; for a while I could not speak 
It was such a little sum ‘ to him. 

My husband would 
never miss it. Why, I could have pawned some } 


But I went up to him, and knelt down, and 


At last he moaned, ‘“‘Oh! Lettie, do you know 
$ what I have done, and why I am here?” 

“Yes, Gorham, darling! I know all; but we 
will not talk of that now—there is hope for you!” 

“Hope for me!” He lifted his haggard face, 
sand I shuddered at the change which a single 
“‘Do you know, Lettie, 


able one; there was no siain on it when my ; imprisonment; that I have ruined myself, and 


father laid his head under the spring grass, and $ : brought everlasting disgrace upon you? 


left it to his boy. If you save it from disgrace § 
now, he will thank you for it when you see him $ 
in heaven.” 

“J will do all I can. 
suffer so. You so young and fair. ButI must $ 


Oh! 
would I had died long ago; would I had died!” 
: This is too painful to linger over. And, with 


: {many caresses and tears I sobbed out the story 
It is terrible for you to } ; Sof my interview with Mrs. Conrad, the Mercy 


< Lane of our cltildhood. I gave him, too, the 


know your brother’s name before I attempt to ; words her trembling fingers had traced for him 


asecomplish anything.” 
“Gorham Lawton.” 


She sprang forward with a strange, wild cry, ’ § 


the like of which I never heard before, or since. ; 
3 save you. 


“Gorham Lawton! Did he ever live in Penton- 3 


ville?” 


when I left her. 


‘‘Gornam Lawron—Take heart! take heart! 
For the sake of the past, I will do all I can to 
Mercy Conran.” 


And when the hour came that terminated our 


I bowed my head, staring mutely at her, for $ interview, I left him “comforted.” 


something in her face seemed to grow upon my 
my memory. 

“And you—you are——” 

“Letitia Lawton.” 

She threw her arms around my neck, and 
strained me to her heart. ‘Save him! I will 
save him if it cost me my life, for all I have and 
am, I owe to him, and to you. Lettie, I am 
Mercy Lane!” 

I sat down in a chair, faint, dumb. What 
happened after this I cannot clearly remember. 
Iknow Mrs, Conrad covered my face with kisses, 
and then begged me not to faint away, and tried 
to give me a glass of water, but her hand shook 
80 she spilled it all on the floor. 

Then, I recall more distinctly, her walking, 
With nervous, unsteady tread, across the floor, 
murmuring to herself, ‘Gorham Lawton! Gor- 
ham Lawton!—he was so noble, so generous, so 
geod,” and then she would rush up to me, with 
her white hands clasped together, crying, ‘I 
will save him, Lettie—indeed I will save him!” 
and sometimes she would laugh loudly, and 
sometimes she would sob wildly. 

Two hours later, I stood in the cell where 
he was. “Oh! Lettie, do not come to me now.” 
Gorham lifted up his haggard face, and stared 
at me s moment, and then dropped it in his 





‘Well, what is it, my darling?” and the 
pompous, but very proud, indulgent husband 
pushed back the braids of hair from the fore- 
head of his young wife, and looked very ten- 
derly into the face, that if not strictly beautiful, 
possessed a wondrous charm for every one. 

She sat on the arm of his velvet cushioned 
chair, and they looked like father and daughter 
with the two score of years difference between 
their ages, and she leaned her soft cheek to his, 
*‘T am almost afraid to ask it, Morton.” 

“Afraid! Why, darling, I never refused you 
anything in my life, did I?” 

‘*No, oh,-no; but this is so different from the 
others—and yet I shall never be happy for 
another hour of my life without you grant my 
request.” 

«Bless me! then out with it quick, dear; why, 
how you tremble!” apd lifting up her head so 
that the soft light from the chandelier rushed 
over it, the gentleman looked at his wife in 
amazed curiosity. 

But she dropped it once more on his shoulder, 
and the story palpitated out of her orphaned 
childhood, of the friends that reseued her from 
mental misery, degradation,death, and the rest— 
you know, reader, what followed this. 

Mr. Conrad was not a man of generous 
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instincts, though he loved his wife better than : 


anything else on earth. 
«It is certainly very unfortunate for the young 
man,” he said, “and I can understand. You 


feel indebted to him, Mercy, but really it was a ; 


very serious matter to forge my name. 
know how to act in this thing.” 

«Act? Oh! Morton, act only to save him! § 
Remember if it had not been for him you would ; 
never had your Mercy! Am I not worth 808 
much as this to you? Will you not do it for my ° 
sake?” 

Mr. Conrad rose and walked up and down the $ 
room several times with a perturbed brow, and $ 
his wife followed his movements with her great, } 
beseeching eyes. 


I hardly 


with sunshine, and. balmy with soft odors from 
; the summer woods. Mrs. Conrad was passing it 
Sat our house, and she looked very young and 
: fair in the robes of widowhood which she hai 
worn for two years. 
And a little longer than this had we worn these 
; “tokens for the dead,” for cousin Miranda Car- 
: ter had joined our father and mother in heaven, 
We three, Gorham, Mrs. Conrad, and I gy 
3 before the open window drinking in its beauty, 
* and talking of many things. 
**Now, don’t you think, Mercy,”” I jestingly 
: asked, in some pause of the conversation, “that 
< it’s manifestly Gorham’s duty to get married! 
$Here he is over thirty years old, and I verging 
toward old maidism, am obliged to stay here 


$ 
N 


N 


At last he came and leaned over her. ‘Mercy, $ and be his dutiful housekeeper, thereby letting 
$ slip all chances of ever being my own. 
bad, and I’m going to mutiny.” 


N 
3 


my wife, you have conquered. I will save him. 

And Mercy sprang up with a cry of joy, and § 
wound her soft arms around her husband’s neck, 
and pressed thick kisses on hi#face, with more 
of wifely tenderness, it may be, than she had 
ever done before. 

The rest was easily done. The principal wit- 
ness in the case was a clerk at the bank, whose 
silence was readily procured with a little of Mr. 
Conrad’s wealth. 

Then the serviees of a brilliant lawyer were 
secured, and the trial soon came off; Gorham 
was acquitted. There was no shadow of dis- 
grace on our honorable name. I will write it 
again, for my pen lingers joyfully over every 
letter. He was saved! saved! saved! 

What a meeting it was when he returned home! 
How cousin Miranda Carter and I hugged him 
again and again to our hearts, and laughed and 
cried over him in that great joy which is well 
nigh pain! Mrs. Conrad was there too. Gorham 
went to her, but when he would have spoken. she 3 
only laid her hand ‘on his lips, ‘Do not thank 

me,” she said, ‘‘I have only paid what I owed 
you.” 

And T have no doubt it was through her in- 
fluence that Gorham was, soon after, elevated to 
a much more honorable and lucrative situation 
than the one he had formerly occupied in her 
husband’s establishment. 

I need not say that Gorham never fell again. : 
Aye, I believe that he is this hour a stronger 
and a better man because of that time of weak- $ 
ness. Was he not afterward doubly tender and 3 
charitable to the sinning? Did he not struggle $ 
harder and with longer enduring patience to re- 
claim others because he had once sinned? 
they who have felt the temptation can pity the } 
offender! 

Seven years had passed. It was a day bright ° 


Ah! 3 


3 


It’s too 


Some one called me at that moment, and I left 
the room before Mercy could reply. 

“There is a reason (you understand it, Mrs. 
Conrad, ) why I have never askéd any woman to 
be my wife,” said Gorham, in low, solemn tones. 

She flashed up an inquiry in his face with 
those large, deep-set eyes. 

“Oh! Gorham, it is very wrong even to speak 
of that. No true woman would ever love you 
less.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“*T know it.” 

“‘There is but one woman on the face of the 
earth whom I would care to know that it would 
influence. Shall I tell you who she is?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yourself!” 

Another inquiry startled wondering, flashing 
3 up from those glorious eyes. ‘‘Oh, Gorham!” 
and she burst into tears. He took her hands, 
and he was answered. 

“To think,” she said to him, half an hou 
afterward, ‘‘you suppose I could let that matter 
influence me! I, who have known from my 
childhood your ingrained nobleness, and truth 
sand generosity! Besides have I nothing to con- 
§ fess? Did I not marry an old man for his wealth, 
: when I Joved him only as a child should love its 
; father? 

: “But I was an orphan and alone, Gorham, 
: and toiling very hard in my arduous school 
$ duties; and when he brought his niece there, 
’and took so much interest in me, of course I 
3 was very grateful. 

“Then when at last he asked me so tenderly 
to be his wife, and promised to surround me with 
; ; all the beauty and luxury my nature had always 
* panted after, I could not refuse him. 





s 
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“JT was at least a true wile to him, and made; mind. ‘Oh! I am so glad! so glad!” I cried, 
the last hours of his life very happy.” N clapping my hands. 

“As you will make all mine, and this time} We live in houses whose gardens adjoin each 
you will not marry for wealth, darling, as the } other, my husband and I and my children, Mercy 
world will be sure to say I did.” and Gorham with theirs. 

“No matter, Gorham, what it says.” We are as happy as falls to the lot of mortal 

When at last I returned, Gorham said to me, : to be, while we wait here for the ‘Voice beyond 
“You need not grumble any more, Lettie, about ; the River.” 
being my housekeeper, for I haye found one a We meet together always in the soft twilights, 
great deal better than you.” 3 and often talk half sadly, half jestingly of the 

I stared from one to the other in mute asto- $time when we lived in Pentonville, and when 
nishment. At last the truth ftashed into Fees was ‘Dracon SHarpe’s Wire’s Nigce.” 
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LILLA LEE. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


Never lived another maiden 
Like my dainty Lilla Lee; 

Nothing else in earth or Heaven 
Is there half so dear to me. 

Sunny curls around her temples, 
Laughter rippling o’er her face, 

“Poetry in every motion,” 
Every action full of grace. 

CHORUS. 

Dearer than the light of Heaven 
Is my Lilla’s love to me! 

Darling Lilla, charming Lilla, 
Loving Lilla Lee. 


Moving with an airy fleetness, 
Like a swallow on the wing, 
Rivaling the pleasant music 
Of the sweetest birds that sing; 
Tovering above the flowers, 
Blithe and busy as a bee, 
Thus to see her should you marvel 
That I love my Lilla Lee? 
Graceful as a woodland fairy, 
Happy as a laughing child, 
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Crowned with beanty that eclipses 
Fairest flower that ever smiled; 

Pleasant as the Summer sunshine, 
Quite as radiant and as free, 

Is this charming little maiden, 
My bewitching Lilla Lee. 


Never frowning, never pouting, 
Smiling brightly all the time, 
Speaking with an accent sweeter 
Than the dreaming poet’s rhyme; 
Winning all hearts into loving, 
Stony-like though they may be— 
Almost like a sinless angel 
Is my darling Lilla Lee. 


Could you see the roguish loving 
Peeping from her April eye, 
You would know that I must love her, 
And you would not wonder why. 
Nothing else was ever like her, 
Dear as life is she to me; 
Heaven is near me when I revel 
On the lips of Lilla Lee. 





A REQUIEM. 


BY MRS. SARAH 8. SOCWELL. 


Gentir, gently close her eyes, 


Soft and blue as noonday Heaven; 


Now the silver chord is loosed, 
Now the ties of life are riven. 
Fold the snowy funeral robe 


Round her slender, graceful form, 


Which hath like a Summer flower 


Bowed before the sweeping storm. 


Part the soft, brown, wavy hair 
Smoothly o’er the marble brow; 
Close the finely chiseled lips— 
Silent is their music now. 
Let us fold the lily hands 
Lightly on the quiet breast— 
Pain and sorrow now are o’ér, 
Peaceful is her silent rest. 
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Now we scatter o’er her bier, 

Summer’s brightest, fairest flowers; 
Frail and perishing as they, 

She bath passed from earthly bowers. 
Gently bear her from the home 

Which her death hath filled with gloom, 
She can dwell no longer here, 

Lay her in the narrow tomb. 
Dust to dust, and earth to earth, 

Spirit to the living God! 
Bow we now, in hope and trust, 

To our Father's chastening rod. 
Gently, lightly heap the earth 

On our loved one’s quiet breast— 
Sadly, mournfully we turn 

From her solemn place of rest. 





THE NIGHT OF PERIL. 
BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Ir was a night in the tropics. The moon had ; a dark, impenetrable line of woods, with a fringe 
not yet risen, but a thousand stars were out on ; of white surf in front; I knew, at once, that 
high. Our schooner lay almost motionless, her } ; the negroes had only waited till night-fall to fol- 
bow slowly lifting with the almost imperceptible } low us; and that, unless the wind rose, we were 
heave of the long, regular swell. There was not 3 lost. 
a sound to disturb the silence, except the wash § I looked around the horizon. There was not 
of an occasional ripple against her side, or the $ 3a sign of a breeze. Then I called for a lighted 
impatient whistle of a seaman. On every side $ Scandle, By this time every eye was fixed on me, 
the ocean stretched away until lost in the dim } The crew gathered within a short distance of the 
obscurity of the horizon. The blue concave : quarter-deck, anxiously awaiting orders. 
above was unbroken by clouds, exeept toward; The candle was brought, and I held it aloft 
the east, where a bank of vapor hung on the $ For some minutes, the flame streamed perpendi- 
seaboard, like a thin veil of gauze; but a spicy ; cularly upward. At last it slightly inclined, and 
odor, impregnating the air in that direction, told } finally flared almost horizontally outward from 


the practised seaman that what seemed only a} the wick. Simultaneously I felt on my cheeks 
cloud, was in reality land. The beauty and still- ; nearly imperceptible puff of air. 

ness of the scene were beyond description, and} ‘Thank God!” I cried. 

even the rudest of the crew, as they leaned idly} But scarcely had I spoken, when the candle 
over the side, seemed to feel the dreamy influence } burned up steadily again, and our hearts sank 
of the hour and forget the possibility of peril. within us. 


Isabel, Mr. Thornton, and I sat on the quarter-$ There is no feeling so agonizing as suspense. 
deck, enjoying the delicious scene. Gradually, } As I watched the candle, my anxiety gradually 
we lapsed into silence. The bliss of being near } became so intense that I could hear the pulss- 
her whom I loved, was enough for me, and I sat tions of my heart increasing in rapidity and 
wrapt in the sweetest reveries. Suddenly, a$ strength until they smote on my ear like the 
piercing cry broke from Isabel’s lips. It was a { strokes of a force-pump. Soon, too, other sounds 
cry of alarm, so startling and wild that I turned } reached me—they were those of the quick rollick- 
hastily toward her. $ ing of oars at a distance. I started, and, seizing 

Her face was paler than that of death, her lips : a night-glass, gazed at the approaching barge, 
were parted in terror, her eygs stared fearfully determined to know the worst at once. I counted 
at some object in the distance; and her finger, $ no less than thirty ruffianly-looking negroes, be- 
which pointed in the direction of her look, 3 side several white men, as I thought, in the boat, 
quivered like an aspen. Instinctively I followed ; and in the canoes behind. 
her eye. Far down toward the African coast, I$ Our own force, all told, amounted to only ten. 
saw, scarcely discernible amid the thin haze which § S Sick at soul, I shut the glass and turned to the 
hung in that direction, a long, heavy oared boat; ‘candle. I fancied that it flared slightly. Wet- 
and, though the distance rendered it nearly un- § ting my hand I held it up and felt, yes! I felt 
distinguishable, enough could be seen to make § N the water evaporating on the palm. I turned to 
us certain that it was crowded with men and & : the light. It now bent steadily over, and finally 
pulling directly for us. ; streamed out nearly at right angles to the wick, 

I sprang to my feet. Isabel’s terror was not when it suddenly went out. At the same instant 
without cause. Our schooner had gone into the § I heard a light murmur in the rigging. 
river Gabion to trade; but the night before, we: ‘All hands make sail,” I said, “here comes 
had detected signs of hostility on the part of the 3 the breeze. Cheerily, my lads. It is for life or 
natives, and had escaped massacre only by cut- death.” 
ting the cable and putting to sea. Shortly after | The men sprang to the sails, and the glad 
daybreak the light breeze had died away, and we ; 3 sound of the water rippling under our bows soon 
had been lying since, in full sight of the coast, 3 met our ears, telling us that we were in motion. 
till dusk, which stretched along the horizon, S With a sudden feeling of exhilaration I turned 
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astern, and it seemed as if we had already in- ; broke the quiet was the rollicking of the pirates’ 
greased our distance from the foe. Unconsciously ; oars, striking with fearful distinctness on our 
Lattered an exclamation of joy. At this instant ; ears, and telling, by its increased loudness, how 


[heard a deep respiration at my side. The sound 

ed from Isabel, who, attracted by my } 
words, had read hope in my face, and thus given 
utterance to her relief. 

“Do you think we shall escape?” she said, 
eagerly. 

“I hope so—indeed I am sure we shall,” I 
added, willing to say almost more than I be- 
lieved. ‘‘If the wind freshens we shall soon run 
them out of sight.” 

Her answering look gave me courage to face 
alegion of foes. I felt that I could lay down a} 
thousand lives sooner than suffer her to fall into : 
the hands of our pursuers. 

The next fifteen minutes were passed in a 
state of the most agonizing suspense. At first, 
we fancied that the savages were dropping astern, 
anda general feeling of relief passed through the 
ship. But, when I had watched the barge for 
seyeral minutes, my hedrt misgave me, and at § 
most I could only hope that the ruffians did not : 
gain on us. Anxious to conceal my fears, 1} 





s 





3 rapidly the foe gained on us, 


Meantime the fog-bank had been creeping 
down toward us, and the mist had now grown 
so thick that, to the west, it shut out the horizon 
completely from sight, though the stars were 
still visible higher up toward the zenith. Nearer 
us the vapor was less dense, objects being still 
visible for some distance across the water. About 
a dozen whites were in the barge: the rest were 
negroes. 

A carronade, at my orders, had been charged 
and was now fired at the approaching fleet. It 
missed the launch, but striking among the canoes 
behind, sank one. A wild howl of rage burst 
from the ruffians, and the barge swept down to- 
ward us with redoubled velocity. 

‘“‘T think I can pick off one of those ruffians,”’ 
said I to the mate. ‘‘We may disable three or 
four before they reach us, and every life~ will 
increase our chances. You are good shot?” 

‘“‘Ay,”’ said he. ‘I will account for one, if 
s.you will for the other. Let us take the two 


assumed a cheerfulness I did not feel, and en- ; leading oarsmen at once, for the instant they 


deayored to divert the minds of Isabel and her} touch us, we shall have them pouring in, on our 
father from the contemplation of their dangerous : low decks, like a wave over the knight heads. 
situation. $ Are you ready?” 

At last the breeze almost died out. For the § $ “Ready!” was my response; and we fired. 
first time the savages now uttered a wild yell, or ; Simultaneously with the flash of my piece, I 
rather a howl like that of famished wolves at ? saw the bow oarsman fall. The mate had fol- 
sight of their prey. Isabel gave a stifled shrick, s lowed my example, and the second ruffian leaped 
and buried her face on her father’s bosom. § : up, with a yell, and tumbled across the seat. 
Words cannot describe the agony expressed in § $ Both oars caught in the water, and were snap- 
the parent’s look, or in the wild embrace with $ : S ped off at the thwart, For an instant the pirates 


which he drew his child to his heart. 

The mate glanced at the now rapidly ap- 
pProaching boat, and, owns close to me, said, 
in a hoarse voice, 

“In ten minutes all will be over.” He looked 3 
earnestly toward Isabel, ‘To think of that lovely § : 
girl in the hands of brutal outlaws or savage $ 
negroes. ” 

“Better death than dishonor,” I responded, 3 
understanding his meaning. No other word was g 
said, but we pressed each other’s hands convul- ; 
sively, 

Weapons were soon distributed, and I made a 3 
thort address to the men. I did not pretend to 
conceal our danger. I told them they had no$ 
alternative but to conquer or die. No allusion } 
was made to Isabel, but a single glance of my } ; 
tye toward her was understood, and each man } 
gasped his cutlass tighter as he comprehended } 
the silent appeal. When my voice ceased, there : 
"8 a hush for a second. The first sound that : 
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$ seemed paralyzed. But immediately they rallied. 

“Again!” I cried. 

We fired so nearly at the same instant, that 
$ there was but one crack of our pieces. Two 
more ruffians fell; but the boat still kept on, and 
was now within pistol-shot. 

“Take off that fellow with the red sash,” I 
: hoarsely whispered. ‘I'll aim at the coxswain. 
One of the two must be the leader.” 

My eye was never keener, nor my hand more 
: firm, than at that moment. One might have 
$ counted two while I paused; then my piece 
} blazed. My man sprang forward and fell, strug- 
gling eonvulsively. The mate fired simulta- 
: neously, and the helmsman tumbled headlong 
’ forward, falling on the ruffianI had shot. There 
was a howl of lamentation from the negroes; the 
rowers stopped, several rushed aft, all was con- 
fusion. The boat shot forward until almost 
abreast of us, and then lay motionless on the 
water, 
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But the hesitation of the pirates was of short 
duration. The cries of grief on the part of the ; 
negroes were exchanged for shouts of rage. We 
could see the whites urging them on. We had 
barely time to note the horrible expressions of 
their faces, glaring with revenge and the most 
savage passions; we had barely time to level the 
remaining muskets hastily at them and fire, 
though with what effect the confusion would 
searcely allow us to perceive, when the bow of 
the barge grated against our sides, and immedi- 
ately a beat-hook was fixed into the low bul- 
warks. 

At the moment, one of the crew, with a blow 3 ; 
of an axe, cut the implement in two, but as he} 
did so, a stalwart white sprang on deck, where ; 
he stood, brawny and gigantic, keeping a charmed : 
circle around him with a cutlass. . Instantane- 3 
ously, like a swarm of bees, our assailants clus- $ 
tered on the side of the vessel, and, despite our 
desperate resistance, eventually gained a footing. 

We now hastily retreated to the quarter-deck, 
where we prepared to make our stand. Toreach 
us the assailants would have to pass the narrow 
passages on each side of the companion-way,- 








and these had, just before, been partially blocked 3 


lasses, while most of the desperadoes were armed 
with pistols. But our defences, slight as they 
were, considerably retarded the approach of the 
foe. ; 

In vain the piratical leader struggled to pene- 
trate into our little circle. Sustained by four 
sturdy old men-of-war’s men, I hurled him back 
on his followers as often as he endeavored to 
clamber over our defences. So fierce was the 
contest in this quarter, that the cutlasses, cross- 
ing each other in strife, formed a bridge over me 
and the pirate, while the blades flashed rapidly 
and incessantly. The mate, though hurt, also 
maintained his ground. 

Three times had = been wounded, one of my 
little party was shot dead, all of us were stream. 
ing with blood, yet still we maintained the un- 
equal combat. But I felt that our resistance 
could not be protracted much longer. We had 
suffered quite as severely as the savages. But, 
white, for every man they lost, there were three 
to take his place, it had required the whole of 
our little force, even at first, to defend our bar- 
ricade. Our thinned numbers could now scarcely 
maintain their footing, and, with the loss of one 
or two more, would be totally inadequate to it. 


up, with such efficiency as time would admit, by } The canoes, meantime, were rapidly approaching. 
water-casks that usually stood on the quarter-} We had just, for the fourth time, beaten back 
deck. Our whole force was drawn up within 3 our assailants. A fifth attack, I feared, would 
this little fortification. ‘be successful. As I thought this, I cast my eyes 
The piratical leader saw our hasty prepara-} hastily around to Isabel, who sat, or rather 
tions, and paused a moment to scan our position. cowered, under the shelter of the companion- 
Tirus both parties remained, for a few seconds, } way. Her eyes were fixed to windward, asif 
inactive, eyeing each other as men are apt to do’: N ; earnestly contemplating some object. With sué- 
when about to engage in mortal conflict. On the } : > den hope, I followed the direction of her look. 
part of the assailants this scrutiny was carried $ ; I have said that the wind died away before 
on with feelings akin to those with which a tiger the pirates boarded us, and, since then, every 
watches the prey he knows cannot escape him. } faculty had been absorbed in the conflict for 
Our emotions were those of men doomed to death, $ : existence, so that I had not been aware of the 
and, aware of their fate, but resolved to sell their 3 gradual revival of the breeze. Now, however, 
lives as dearly as possible. On one side was ; when the din of battle momentarily ceased, my 
fiendish exultation, on the other manly despair. ; ears were greeted with the sighing of the wind 
‘Have at them!” shouted the ruffian in Eng-{ among the rigging, and the pleasant murmur 
lish, suddenly: and his men, answering with a} of the water as it parted under our bows and 
yell, dashed forward. $ glided along tHe sides—gentle and soothing 
‘Stand fast, my hearties,” I cried, confronting sounds always, but specially so after the mad- 
the foe at the pass on the right of the companion- $ : dening uproar of the mortal strife. 
way, while the mate took the opposite pass on? I became conscious also, the very instant Dy 
the left. ‘Strike for life or death.” ; eyes turned to windward, that the fog, which ! 
Of the succeeding minutes I have no distinct { have described as settling around us, was slowly 
recollection. There was a wild clashing of cut- : ‘ dissipating, and, although it still lay thick and 
lasses, mingled with the reports of pistols and } ; palpable along the surface of the water, higher 0 
the shouts of angry combatants, while occasion- it thinned off, and finally disappeared altogethe'. 
ally a shrill cry of agony, from some one despe- } $ The object, which had attracted Isabel’s attention, 
rately wounded, rose over the uproar. Our } was a tall mast rising majestically above the fog, 
stock of firearms was scanty, so that we had not a cable length distant, and, though the bull 
little with which to oppose the foe except cut- ! was invisible, I saw, with what delight »y 
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readers can imagine, that the union-jack of my ; longer wavered. A cry of affright broke from 


beloved country was floating from the mast head. 

“Huzza!” I cried, “‘huzza! 
Here comes our gallant flag.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at their feet and 
torn up the deck beneath them, the pirates could 
not have shown more consternation than at these 
words. Every man looked around in search of the 
new comer, and, when the stranger was discov- 
ered to windward, no pen can describe the 
expression of amazement and affright which 
gathered on the faces of the ruffians. They 
stood, a moment, as if spell-bound, staring at 
the tall masts, that rose majestically above the 
fog, their eyes distending with astonishment. 
As the vessel bore down on us, the mists rolled 
slowly aside; first her bowsprit shoved itself out 
of the fog; then the white vapor curled along 
her side, and her forechains becamevisible; and, 
finally, like a magic picture emerging from the 
smoke of an enchanter’s tripod, the whole sym- 
metrical hull rose to sight, with a row of teeth 
frowning from the open ports. 

At this sight, so unexpected, the negroes no 





them, and, hurrying to their boat, they tumbled 


Help is at hand. : into it, pell-mell, and pushed off, leaving behind, 


in their consternation, most of their white com- 
panions. Availing ourselves of this happy junc- 
ture, we sallied forth, and, cutting down those 
who resisted, chased the rest overboard. 

The ship was now close on to us, and, in a few 
hurried words, I acquainted her captain with our 
situation, and the character of the fugitives, 
whose boat was rapidly pulling into the fog. 
Not a second was lost in the pursuit. The sloop- 
of-war glided majestically by, and, fust as she 
passed across her forefoot, a stream of fire gushed 
from one of her guns. The boat flew to splinters, 
leaving her crew struggling and shrieking in the 
water. We could see, even at our distance, the 
wounded wretches fighting for a plank, or squat- 
tering a moment on the water, like wounded 
ducks, ere they sank for ever. In a few minutes 
all was still in the vicinity of the spot where the 
barge went down. As for the canoes they dis- 
appeared at once, the negroes in them making 
the best of their way ashore. 





BURIED ALIVE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Ciosr and confined! the air is hot and dark— 
Seems that the sun went down two nights ago; 
Is it night now? or am I dreaming? Hark! 
There are strange footsteps moving to and fro; 
Footsteps and voices—ah, they call my name! 
Warm tears fall over on my still, cold brow— 
My hand is press’d—yes, ’tis the very same! 
How sweet to know she hovers near me now! 


I eannot answer—palsied tongue and heart! 
How close I’m shrouded—God! it cannot be! 
Coffined! I fear to think—black thoughts, depart; 
Wouldst doom me thus to deepest misery? 
An@ yet P’'m not a coward—no, no, no; 
But why this dull, dread silence all around? 
Why is it broken but by sounds of wove? 
Why are those cerements ’cross my bosom wound? 


I pause, I think, I ponder—God of Heaven! 
Take pity on me! Ten times worse than death! 
Buried alive! Earthed ere the soul Thou’st given 
Has taken flight, and broke the thread of breath! 
Buried alive! laid down where grass and flowers 
Will crawl above me, o’er me nod and wave; 
Pent in black darkness thro’ long dreadful hours— 
A living man laid in a charnel grave! 


Methinks I've slept, or wandered; may be, slept; 
For I did dream such glorious-featured dreams— 
Of lying down, where God’s own angels slept 
On fragrant roses, piled by amber streams! 
Dread waking! oh, I feel ’tis true! I know— 
They thought me dead—they’ve laid me in the tomb! 
Oh, morning clouds, oh sunset, ne’er thy glow 
Shall I behold! starved in this horrid gloom! 
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Never again, oh, sunlight, shalt thou warm 
This cold brow, clammy with Death’s foetid damps! 
Never again these eyes in this clay form 
Shall see the sky of midnight, with its lamps! 
But midnight gloom of starless, rayless night 
O’er me fore’er its vaulting circles wheels— 
From the dread tomb flees far the frighted light— 
Oh God! my blood, with horror deep, congeals! 


And she weeps for me—she, my promised bride, 
Her blue eyes filled with tears for her dead love! 
She’ll come, and mourn this dismal grave beside, 
And kiss the sod! dear little widowed dove! 
And I must lie here dying, but not dead, 
And know that she hangs o’er me, oh, so near! 
Great God! this anguish tears my throbbing head— 
My brain will burst—’tis more than I can bear! 


Angel of Death! I feared thee once; ’tis past ; 
In mercy come, and set my spirit free! 
My very soul stands shivering and aghast 
At thought of living in this agony! 
Spirit of Light, receive me! take me home, 
In memory of Thy Jesus, hear my cry! 
Let the blest Presence, and the Lamb say, “Come” — 
Oh, let my pleadings reach the Throne on high! 


Dear bride, farewell, for thy sweet sake—for thee, 
Td lived and loved, and been thy strength, thy life! 
Infolded thee as green shores do the sea— 
And been to thee all that thou wished—my wife! 
And now thy blessed image on my soul 
Is graved. Farewell! thou’lt meet me, by-and-by, 
Where tombs are not—and Death’s waves never roll! 
Fainter my breath! I go—thank God—I die! 
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CHAPTER IX. somewhat feconciled herself to the grievous dis- 

Wurtz Mary’s head was busy planning schemes } appointment; looking forward to the time of her 
for recovering the box, her aunt’s was equally ; uncle’s return with a patient expectation of true 
busy devising means to keep it out of her reach; } sympathy, if not of entire relief from her un- 
and she succeeded. happy condition. 

The next day a lady called on Mrs. Burt, and, 3 -One night, about the first of September, Mr. 
in the course of conversation, an ingenious plan } Burt came home from his place of business with 
came into the mind of the latter for disposing 3 an unusually sad and thoughtful air, and seated 
of the troublesome possession. For, in reality, ; himself by the fire without speaking. So strange 
her conscious guilt in connection with it had be- } a thing attracted the attention of all the family, 
come so great that the very sight of the box was $ who were present, ready to sit down to supper. 
growing irksome to her. Why not restore it to ‘‘What is the matter, father?” asked Emily, 
its rightful owner, then? Because that would be 3 putting her arm around his neck, and looking 
doing a real kindness to Mary; and such a thing § affectionately into his face. He made no reply, 
had gone out of practice with Mrs. Burt. She ; but taking a newspaper from his pocket, pointed 
preferred to cover up, rather than undo the: out a paragraph, and handed it to his daughter. 
wrong; forgetting, reflective reader, that how- ; Emily took it, and read aloud: 
ever long and deep an evil may be buried, it will$ ‘By advices from Havana, we learn that the 
one day sprout up and bring forth fruit after its $ ship Dolphin, Capt. Bruce, of this port, when 
kind. three days out from St. Salvador, struck a sunken 

“By the way, Mrs. Todd,” said she, ‘I have { reef and bilged. A heavy sea running, she was 
something very pretty to show you.” So saying, } driven high, and in five hours parted amidships. 
she went into another room, and returned with 3 Fortunately, a French brig at this moment hove 
the ebony box. Mrs. Todd was charmed with } in sight, bore down upon the wreck, and saved 
it, and eagerly inquired where she got it. all but four or five passengers, who were lost 

*T am not at liberty to say,” said Mrs. Burt, } when the vessel broke up. Among the latter, 
‘for it was left here by an unfortunate friend, 3 we regret to learn, was Capt. Benjamin Burt, 
to be sold.”. } formerly of this city, and well known to our 

“Indeed! and at what price?” 2 commercial readers as an enterprising merchant 

Mrs. Burt was anxious to drive a bargain, and } of Rio Janeiro. Capt. Burt lost his life in noble 
replied, , efforts to save a fellow-passenger.” 

*‘At a price far below its value, Mrs. Todd. g This sudden announcement was a terrible 
It can be had for ten dollars—and the silver on } shock to the whole family, and filled every heart 
it is worth twice that sum.” ’ with mourning. Even Mrs. Burt, witnessing the 

Mrs. Todd, without replying, took out her ; violent grief of her daughters, indulged herself 
purse, counted the money, and took possession } in a paroxysm of tears. 
of the coveted treasure. ; But where is Mary, and who cares for her! 

Poor Mary! A few days afterwards she ven- $ : There she lies, with her head hanging over the 
tured once more to ask her aunt for her box, but } ; end of the sofa; and there, long after the rest 
was told flatly that she had given it away to a ; have brushed away their stormy tears, she stil! 
worthy friend, who had removed to a distant part lies—her eyes dry and her heart petrified. There 
of the country. We will not record the details of ; is a drouth below the deepest wells. 

Mary’s sorrows during a few ensuing months, but} The family at length seated themselves at the 
bring the sympathetic reader at once to the next ; tea-table; but Mary’s chair was empty—she had 
great era in her trials, which, likea “tenth wave,” $ gone supperless to bed, not to sleep, but to 
well nigh overwhelmed her. She had made } think—to perform in appropriate darkness the 
many efforts to trace her lost gift, but without funeral obsequies of a departed hope. 

success 3 aon, by a special exertion of will, had The wakeful night passed swiftly away, and 
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the dawn found her quietly employed at the un- § She did not wait for her aunt’s rejoinder, 
finished task of the previous day. What makes } knowing that a prolonged dialogue would be 
that look, though sad, so peaceful? She had $ § likely to lead to a scene which would leave an 
learned another hard lesson of resignation, and ; ; unhappy impression on her heart. Soshe quietly 
submitted her heart to the will of Providence. ; : passed out of the house, and hurried from street 

Was the remarkably cheerful face with which § 3 to street, not as a wanderer, but like one who 
Mrs. Burt greeted the family, that morning, to was impelled by a fixed and commendable pur- 
be explained in the same way? She too had; pose. Her nimble feet soon brought her to a 





passed a sleepless night, but it was because her 
husband had informed her that he was the only 
jegal heir to all his brothey’s estate; the captain 
having executed a will to that effect many years 
before, and sent it home to his care; and her 


distant extremity of the city. ' 

She knocked at the door of a humble, but neat 
cottage, which was opened by a respectable 
looking, middle-aged lady, of slender form, who 
recognized her at once, and exclaimed, 





sleep had been driven away by her busy castle-$ ‘‘Why, dear Mary! is this you? What a long 
buildings of future grandeur. She was a woman : time it has been since you came to see me last!” 
of active mind and determined will; and that ‘“‘Dear Mary!”—how strange those words 
_night’s musings had mapped out a variety of $ sounded to her ears! and how strange the affec- 
purposes, from which no ordinary influences ; tion that prompted them! ‘ 
would be able to swerve her. : “I know it has been a long time,” said Mary, 
Mr. Burt having satisfied himself that there 3 ; while her tears were bathing two faces; ‘but I 
was no other will, it became necessary for him 3 have come to find a home; will you let me live 
to proceed at once to look after his inheritance. } ’ with you, aunt Rachel?” 
In order to do this it seemed desirable to change 3 $ Aunt Rachel looked at her a moment in mute 


his residence to a more convenient part of the * surprise, but discovering that there was grief 
city. Much to his gratification, and that of his} weighing on the young girl’s heart, suppressed 
wife’s, he succeeded in negotiating the purchase 3 the exclamation she was about to utter, and em- 
of the fine dwelling he formerly owned in C—— 3 s bracing her affectionately, replied, 


street, which happened to be vacant, and for; ‘Live with me, my dove? Yes, all my life, 
sale. Immediate preparations were made for § love, if you will; and your presence tees add a 
removal, attended with all the excitement, hurry, $ great joy to the many I already possess.” 
and confusion incident to that periodic plague g In aunt Rachel, Mary had always found a con- 
of domestic life. The strength and patience of : genial heart, because it was a Christian heart— 
our heroine were of course tasked to the utmost, ; loving, hoping, forgiving, and rejoicing even in 
during these days of extra labor; and her spirit 3 tribulation. She 'was her mother’s sister, a poor, 
received no cheering impulse, when after the { industrious widow, who supported herself and 
family became settled she found her sphere of § three children by her needle—not to the enrich- 
servitude more degraded in proportion as the} ing of those who make merchandize of widows’ 
pride and pretensions of her aunt and cousins S tears, but in the regular employment of a circle 
were increased, Seeing nothing before her but : of families, who paid her justly, and sometimes 
alife of ignoble toil, her ambition was aroused, } even generously, for her toil. 
and she determined to assert her freedom. Her} Mary was at once domesticated in her new and 
resolution was deliberately taken, and wisely } happy home, and entering into her aunt’s cares 
kept to herself till ready for execution. ; with a cheerful and willing heart, soon became 
— 3 such an adept with the needle as to relieve her 
CHAPTER X. 3 kind protector from the most trying part of her 
Asour two weeks after the cottage had been } labors, and more than double the income of her 
changed for the palace, one pleasant morning, ; former industry. 
after her usual task was finished, Mary made her 3 ; Mr. Burt was a little indignant when he 
appearance in the little family parlor, dressed as ; learned, from his wife, of Mary’s sudden de- 
fitly as she could dress for the street. A smile { parture—indignant that she should seem driven 
was on her face, and good will to all the world } away from her home—for he had noticed, lat- 
in her heart. She approached her aunt, and, } terly, that her treatment by the family was ex- 
giving her a parting kiss, said, 3 ceedingly unkind. But to save a domestic broil, 
“Good bye, aunt!” : he dismissed his resentment with the commend- 
“What do you mean, Mary?” ; ; able determination to look after her at some 
“I am going to visit a — and don’t know } convenient time, and properly to provide for 
When I shall be back again.” $ her—a resolution sure to be procrastinated by 
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his irresolute mind, immersed in the cares of a 3 occurred, during which peri 


eaaad 


she had not seen 


large business, and especially after he had William; and the latter, ignorant of her where- 


learned that she was under the excellent pro- 
tection of aunt Rachel. 

Mrs. Burt and her daughters expressed them- 
selves to each other as glad to be rid of her; and 
often made themselves merry at what they were 


pleased to call her low-born manners—those man- 


ners of uncomplaining submission and Christian 
resignation, which their own cruelties had taught 
her. 

‘She is now in her proper sphere,” said 
Helen; ‘‘where she will have no temptations to 
be getting above it.” 

“Yes,”. replied Emily, with a sanctimonious 
look, ‘‘ Providence has marked out each one’s lot, 
and then they should learn to be content.” 

“She will never be contented)’ said the 
mother, ‘‘so long as she harbors one silly notion 
that now fills her head.” 

“What is that?” asked both of the girls at 
once. 

“Why, that William Blake is in love with 
her.” 

“‘Who put that into her head?” asked Helen, 
with a sneering smile. 

‘William himself—for he has been coquetting 
about her these three months.” 


The girls looked at each other in surprise, for 
they were not aware that any intimacy had ex- 
isted in that quarter. 

But,” continued the mother, ‘‘it is possible 
that William is as foolish as she, and in earnest 


in his attentions. If so, it will be stopped; for $ 


; abouts, had been too busy to attempt one of his 
stolen visits. The day before his departure, he 
hurried to Mr. Burt’s residence to bid them 
adieu, and to claim a parting word with Mary. 
He. pulled the bell, but was met by a strange 
servant, which filled him with unhappy fore- 
bodings. He followed her in, and to his sur. 
prise was met by a bland smile from Mrs. Burt, 
which he erroneously accounted for on the ground 
of his recent promotion. Forgetting his osten- 
sible errand, he at once inquired for Mary. 

‘She has been gone from here several weeks,” 
said Mrs. Burt: ‘‘an aunt of hers, from B—., 
who was on a journey, insisted on taking her 
along, to stay a year with her. The movement 
was so sudden, she had no time to bid her friends 
good-bye—not even a note to you,” said the 
amiable lady, with a knowing look; ‘but she 
will doubtless write to you as soon as she arrives 
at B——, and Mr. Burt will forward the letter 
to you; for she confided her secret to me, and I 
approved her choice.” 

William, mistaking the cause of Mrs. Burt’s 
change of deportment, was entirely deceived, 
and believed every word she said. Sadly dis- 
appointed in not seeing Mary once more before 
embarking on a journey of a thousand miles, to 
be gone at least a year, he hurried to his room 
$and penned a parting adieu, glowing with ex- 
3 pressions of the deepest affection; and mailed 
the letter to B——.  * 

: As soon as William left the city, Mrs. Burt 





you must know, girls, that Bennet & Co. have § $ ordered her carriage and drove to aunt Rachel's 
just taken William into the firm, because they } ; cottage. Mary met her with surprise, but seeing 
say that he, is a smart young man, and has$a smile on her face, forgot her wrongs in a mo- 
served them well, The next thing we shall ¢ ment, and welcomed her with a kiss. After a 
know, these poor upstarts will be getting mar- } 3 few minutes’ conversation with the family, she 
ried, and hold their heads as high as anybody, $ : § took Mary aside and told her of William’s pro- 
and Bennet & Co., Mr. Burt included, will up- $ motion—that he had called to see her the day 
hold them in their impudence.” s before—that the subject of their attachment 
Mrs. Burt’s face was red with vexation, and $ 3 came up—that she had given her cheerful con- 
those of her daughters were as highly colored $ : sent, and that William desired her to call and 
with envy. They all agreed that such a calamity } bid her good-bye for him, as he had started that 
to the firm, and to society in general, must by ° 3; morning on a business tour which would occupy 
all means be averted. 3 him several months, 
Mary, too, was deceived; and in her joy clasped 
; her aunt in her arms, while her tears fell like the 
CHAPTER XI. : autumn rain. Dear Mary! that fountain of thine 
In consequence of the increasing prosperity } must be deep, or it would have been wept dry 
of their business, and the additional capital that § 3 ere this! 
Mr. Burt had brought to it, the firm of Bennet $ : . William was soon at his journey’s end, and 
& Co. resolved to establish a branch house in as S absorbed with the cares connected with the 
distant commercial city; and young Blake was $ \ opening of his new business. Mary was still * 
delegated to take charge of it. It was but a} busy with her needle—her heart relieved of 9 
short time after Mary’s removal that this change ? great load of sorrow, and her expanding hope 
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tinging with a new beauty every object around 
her—a most delicious illusion! 

Weeks passed away, and those two loving and 
wronged hearts began to wonder at each other’s 
silence; but each remembered the mutual vow— 
to be faithful under all circumstances—and 
trusted. 

“ Affection knows no change of clime, 
And true love knows no waning; 
Though it is sunshine all the time, 
Or all the time be raining.” N 

While they wait and wonder, let us witness $ 
another turn in the coiling of the serpent in their $ 
paradise. 

On a pleasant summer morning, the editor of 
the «Universal Advertiser” stood in his private § 
office writing at his desk. He heard a sharp $ 
knocking at his door, and opened it to @ well $ 
dressed lady, who entered with a business air, 
not unmixed with a show of haughtiness. 3 

“A fee!” said the editor, to himself, whose $ N 
sheet was always at the service of anybody that § 3 
would pay well. 3 

“Is this Mr. Quill, the editor of the Adver- $ 
tiser?” asked the lady. : 

“It is, madam; can I do anything for you this 
morning?” N 

“I wish you to insert in your morning paper : N 
two paragraphs. They must be printed in sepa- § 
rate papers, and only one copy of each struck ; 
off. They are not for the public, but for my} 
private use. What must I pay?” 3 

“Let me see the paragraphs, if you please,” 3 
said Mr. Quill, holding out his hand for a scrap 
of paper which the lady held between her fin- } 
gers. Looking at the writing a moment, and ; 
then glancing at the lady’s rich silks and costly $ 
jewels, he answered, $ 

“One hundred dollars, madam.” 3 

She immediately handed him the mioney, and } 
rose to depart. 

“Call at this hour to-morrow morning,” said $ 3 
s 


Mr. Quill, ‘and they will be ready for you.” N 


‘ 


The lady retired, and the editor turned to his $ 





with an expression of sorrow—for they all bore 
a business stamp. He then took up ‘The Daily 
Advertiser,” a paper he seldom saw, and eagerly 
sought the obituary corner with a kind of pre- 
sentiment that the paper had come to him on 
gome mournful mission. The first record that 


met his eye was as follows: 


‘‘In B——, on the 20th, very suddenly, at the 
residence of her aunt, Mary Burt, daughter of 
the late Joseph Burt, of this city, aged eighteen.”’ 

The cruel shock—the almost distracting grief 
—the many days of comfortless desolation that 
followed this announcement, may be readily con- 
ceived. 


CHAPTER XII. 

A rew days before this, Mrs. Burt, on her 
daily ride, stopped her carriage before aunt 
Rachel’s door, and without alighting, called for 
3 Mary, and with a sad countenance whispered to 
her, 

‘«Bad news, Mary; but don’t take it too much 
to heart.” Then putting a newspaper into her 
hand, she drove on. 

Mary was not long in finding the poisoned 
arrow which was to transfix her heart; it was 
the following sentence: 

“Died, in N—— O——, Mr. William Blake, 
3 of the firm of Bennet & Co., of this city, aged 
* twenty- one.” 

The poor girl stood aghast, for a moment, be- 
wildered as if struck by a bolt from heaven; and 
then sinking into a chair, leaned her head a long 
time upon it, thoughtful and tearless, as if be- 
reft of her senses. But He who watcheth over 
his beloved sent his angels to minister to her, 
and from that depth of affliction she rose to a 
sublimer height of faith and resignation. She 
cannot weep now, but tears will come by-and- 


8 $ by—not of despair, but the irrepressible tribute 


of widowed love. ° 
Months passed away, and in the company of 
her excellent aunt, and in the midst of indus- 


desk to finish a severe article he had commenced : trious labor, Mary was as happy as a heart could 
writing, on the corruptions of the city govern- : be with so many unhealed wounds. She ceased 
ment. ; 3 to look to the future, and sought happiness in 
A week after this scene, William Blake was $ * the discharge of present duty; and in the con- 
Sitting in his counting-room after the business $ < templation of the past, whose vista, though dark 
of the day was over, waiting the return of his and gloomy, was still dotted here and there with 
clerk, who had gone to the post-office for his § the shining monuments of departed joys. 
daily budget of letters and papers. He was § $ One day, as she was walking the street on her 
thinking of Mary, and hoping—how many times $ : way to deliver some finished work, she came to a 
had disappointment overtaken the same hope!— ; shop, the windows of which being filled with a 
hoping that this mail would bring some tidings $ § great variety of showy articles, attracted her 
from the object of his love. The budget was $ eye, and for a moment arrested her steps. While 
Soon before him. Snatching up the letters, he : < looking, she started, uttered a faint scream, and 
glanced rapidly at each, and threw them down ° stood as if petrified. 


. 
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“It is! it is!” she murmured, “it is my own, 
dear box!” and then hastening into the shop, she 
asked with trembling eagerness, 

**Is that box for sale, sir?” 

““Yes—why—no, not exactly,” drawled a 
rough-looking man, whose curiosity seemed ex- 
cited by Mary’s earnestness. 

“May I ask you where you got it?” 

“A woman brought it here yesterday, and 
pawned it till Saturday; but she will redeem it, 
I ’spect, as it is worth a good deal more than the 
money lent on it. If she doesn’t claim it, there 
are two or three others that have already spoken 
for it—and the highest bidder will get it. A lady 
offered me twenty dollars for it this morning.” 

So baying, he laid it before Mary, exhibited its 
beauties, and expatiated on its value. Oh, how 
Mary’s heart palpitated as she took the long lost 
treasure again into her hands—and’ though it 
was her own she could not claim it! 

She hurried away to finish her errand, and to 
consult her aunt about the means of securing the 
box. Her aunt, who had heard its history, was 
deeply interested for its recovery, and was ready 
to contribute all her surplus means, if necessary, 
to effect it. Afraid to wait three long days, till 





announcement of William’s death; and Mary had 
long dismissed all hope of her friendship, and all 
confidence in her preténded sympathy. She had 
several times met her cousins in their carriage, 
who always noticed her just enough to manifest 
a haughty recognition. 

One bright May morning, as Mary was on her 
way to deliver a very elaborate and nice piece 
of needlework to a rich lady in C street, she 
turned her steps as she had often doné before, so 
as to pass by the pawn-broker’s shop, for the 
empty satisfaction of a glimpse at the window 
which had once given her so much delight. She 
passed it, but her heart was not heavy as usual, 
and something seemed to lift her above her sor- 
rows, and breathe sweet promise to her pensive 
spirit. Was it the bright sunshine and the balmy 
air? It might have been—but whatever it was, 
she felt, this morning, for the first time for many 
months, a truly cheerful hope. ».+ 

Arrived at the beautiful mansion of Mrs. Rand, 
she delivered her package and was resting her- 
self in a luxurious chair, while that lady was 
examining and complimenting the beautiful work 
which had cost Mary a fortnight’s hard labor. 

With an air of great satisfaction, Mrs. Rand 


Saturday, Mary was despatched that very after- $ turned to her and said, 


“<I was to give you five dollars for this, I be- 


noon to the pawn-broker’s, with twenty-five dol- $ 
lars in her pocket, to deposite in advance, with ; lieve?” 
the promise of more if that sum should be out-$ ‘‘That was the price agreed on,” replied Mary. 
bid.. She was not long in reaching the shop— $ “It is worth more,” said the good lady; “I 
but her eagér eye, on entering, fell upon an ; shall give you ten! Clara,” she added, turning 
empty space where the fated box, but.an hour } to a bright-eyed little daughter, ‘I believe my 
before, was resting. Her heart was sinking 3 purse is in the work-box in the other room; go 
within her as she inquired, sand bring it.” 

“Is the box gone?” ; As Clara re-appeared, Mary uttered a sharp 

‘Yes, ma’am,” replied the man, ‘‘you are a} ery, and sprang toward her, snatching from her 
little too late; the owner took it away half an : hands her own beautiful Ebony Box, and clasp- 
hour ago. I tried to buy it, but she would not } ing it to her breast, cried in a delirium of joy, 
part with it, but said she knew a woman that : ; “Tt is mine! it is mine! I never will lose 

would give her a big price for it.” 3 sight of it again!” 

‘Do you know the woman's name, or where} Mrs. Rand gazed at her in surprise and alarm, 
she lives?” 3 for a moment—then taking her gently by the 

«No, ma’am. I never ask such questions. She ‘hand, led her to a chairs and begged to know 
looked like a poor one, and the box will not stick } the cause of her excitement. 
to her hands long, I’ll be bound.” 3 Mary rapidly related to her the story of the 

There seemed a cruel end to Mary’s revived } box, to which Mrs. Rand listened in silence with 
hopes, and she had nothing to do but retrace her 3 an occasional tear. After she ceased, the good 
melancholy steps, and relieve her aching heart $ : lady made no reply, but rose, took the box, and 
on the bosom of her aunt. j emptying out its contents, placed it in Mary’s 

Other months passed away; and our afflicted } ; hands, saying, with an affectionate tone, 
heroine was, as ever, busy in the holy duty of ; ‘My dear child, it is yours; and although! 
seeking the good and advancing the happiness § gave a poor woman forty dollars for it, I have 
of others—that apprenticeship of humble hearts } no right to it now! ‘Take it, Mary; I could not 
on earth, preparatory to the angelic service sleep in peace again if I should retain it, or take 
above. $ pay for it.” 

_Her aunt Burt had not visited her since the} Opening her purse, she took out a ten dollar 
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pote, and adding a half eagle to it, obliged Mary ; it of its contents, which, trifling as they might 

to accept the whole, despite her r trances. 3 be in themselves, would now be of sacred value 
Reader! is there a hard knot in your purse- ‘ to her. 

string? Drop a tear of true sympathy on it, and} She roused at length from her painful reverie, 





it will yield sooner than the Gordian Knot under : and, to the exertion of all her strength, applied 
$as her uncle had directed, the springs yielded, 
$and the secret apartment lay open before her, 
3 revealing nothing but a thickly folded paper, tied 
3 up with a piece of rope-yarn. 


the sword of Alexander! 


CHAPTER XIIf. 

Bropinc her kind patroness a grateful good; ‘Just like uncle Ben!” she thought, with o 
morning, Mary stepped into the street and has- ; a smile—‘‘a piece of funny advice, I'll warrant!” 
tened with a nervous joy to announce her good} She untied the rude string, and unfolding the 
fortune’ to her sympathetic aunt. She had pro- } paper, which appeared to contain several closely 
ceeded but a few rods, dnd was rapidly turning a ; written pages, her eye caught, at the beginning, 
corner, when she met a gentleman, who instantly ; these words, written in a heavy hand, 
raised both hands as if in fright—turned ghastly} ‘‘In the name of God, Amen!” 
pale, and then caught her to his heart. At the This looked strange and mysterious, and almost 
moment of his approach she recognized him as ; alarmed her, but, as she read on, she found she 
William Blake, and sunk senseless in his arms. } was perusing the “Last Will and Testament” of 
It was to them like the meeting of each other’s ; her uncle, in which he had bequeathed his entire 
ghosts; and the pallor of their faces was enough } estate to his ‘‘beloved niece, Mary Burt.” 
to make the passers-by think the same. He Almost bewildered at the discovery, and in her 
carried her to the nearest door, and with some ; simplicity hardly knowing its import, she re- 
difficulty succeeded in bringing her to life. As } turned silently to William, and laid the paper on 
soon as signs of consciousness appeared, he left } the table before him. He commenced reading it 
her to call a carriage; and as he returned, and § with ordinary curiosity, but soon his face flushed, 
was lifting her in, she all at once missed her $ his hand trembled, and, turning suddenly around, 
box, and had-no recollection what had become S he exclaimed, 
of it. Looking round in alarm, she saw a ragged : ‘“‘Mary! where did you get this?” 
boy approaching with it in his hands, saying, She brought the box, and told him its singular 

“Here, woman, is something you dropped } history, and then asked him if the paper was of 
when you fell down!” 3 any value. 

She caught it from him, and, in her gratitude, $ William pointed to the seals and signatures 
threw back to him her half eagle, with a thousand Sof the witnesses at the foot of the document— 
thanks. < the names of men whose hand-writing he well 

At her request, William drove her to aunt ; knew; and replied, 

Rachel’s; and that good lady was delighted and$ “It is of a value no more nor less than this— 
surprised almost out of propriety at the narra- 3 from the humble position of a poor sewing-girl, 
tive of the morning’s adventures, so marvellous, $ it raises you to the possession of an estate 
and so fraught with happiness. After an inter- , worth, at least, three hundred thousand dollars; 
change of histories and sentiments of undimin- : and more than this, it brings justice to one whose 
ished devotion to each other, to which, in the } whole life has been a series of cruel sufferings!” 
turbulence of their joy, the presence of aunt} He spoke with strong emotion, but as he 
Rachel offered no check, Mary’s eye fell upon } finished, his countenance changed to an expres- 
her box, almost forgotten again. She jumped up} sion of deep sadness, and he leaned upon the 
and took it into another room by herself, to ex- 3 table and covered his face with his hands. 
amine its secret apartment, about which she had § Mary’s quick sensibilities divined the cause; 
thought so much by day, and dreamed so much } and stooping, she whispered in his ear, 

by night, and which was still unexplored. “Remember! ‘Faithful under all circum- 


As she was about to press the mysterious 
knobs, she hesitated, with a kind of awe, as the 
recollection of the last interview-with her good 
wele rushed into her mind. It seemed like in- 
vading the repose of the dead. Then she was 
filled with alarm lest some of the strange hands § 





stances!’—this piece of paper is of no value to 
me without you. Shall I tear it?” 

William raised his tearful eyes, and imprinted 
a kiss upon those lips which had hardly ever 
uttered an unholy thought. 

At the time he met Mary in the street, William 


through which the treasure had passed, had ; had been in the city but a few hours, and had 
already profaned the little sanctuary, and robbed } not yet seen Mr. Burt, nor any other member 
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of the firm; but was on his way to their place 3 ; ‘permission, he and Mary would perform the duty duty 
of business at the moment of the startling ad-}for him. Mr. Burt gladly assented. 
venture. It was decided that he should keep his} It must be confessed that William, in making 
arrival unknown till the necessary steps of prov- $ : this proposal, while it was kindly intended as ty 
ing the will were gone through. $ Mr. Burt » Was prompted also by a desire to enjoy 
As soon as this was accomplished, a note was a triumph over one who had for years been ay 
dispatched by aunt Rachel to Mr. Burt, request- } unrelenting persecutor of innocence; and, as he 
ing him to call at her house the next morning, } now believed, was the cruel author of the obituary 
at eight o’clock, without fail, on business of the $ 3 notices, which had wrung tears of anguish fron 
utmost importance to himself. He obeyed the 3 3 those who had never harmed her in decd or in 
summons, and was punctual to the hour; and, 3 3 thought. 
on entering the cottage, was introduced to two 3 S  At sight of the fine equipage, as it halted be. 
or three ladies and gentlemen who were seated ; $ fore the Burt mansion, the mother and daughters, 


in the parlor. As soon as the salutations of the 3 
morning were over, the door of the adjoining 
room opened, and William and Mary entered, 
arm in arm, when one of the gentlemen, who 
wore a white cravat, immediately rose, and 
‘united them in the holy bonds of matrimony. 

Mr. Burt was astounded beyond measure at 
this unexpected scene, but no less delighted than 
astonished. He grasped William’s hand with a 
nervous hilarity, and then affectionately em- 
braced his niece—whom he always really loved— 
and congratulated her on her good fortune in 
securing such a husband. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Wuen the few guests had gone, William and 
Mary asked a private interview with Mr. Burt, 


in which the story of the Ebony Work-Box-was’ 


related to him from beginning to end, concerning ¢ 
which he had never before heard a word. When § 
they came to the will, and the document was laid $ 
before him, he was thunder-struck, at first,-and $ 
remained sometime silent. But he was a man 3 
of strict honor, and had a strong sense of jus- 
tice; and turning at length to Mary, he said, } 
with a smile, 

“It is all right, Mary; the property is clearly } 
yours. I cheerfully resign it all.” 

Mary, deeply affected, threw her arms around 
his neck, and said, 

«‘The possession of all the world would bring 
me no pleasure, dear uncle, if it must be enjoyed 
at the expense of your happiness. Be assured 
that the protector of my orphanage shall never : 
be forgotten!” 

Mr. Burt kissed his niece, and wiped her 3 
generous tears. 

“But your aunt; said he, ‘‘it will be almost ; 
death blow to her. She thinks much more of : 
these things than I do. Breaking this news to 
her will give me more pain than hearing it 
myself.” 

William delicately suggested, that, with his 


who were peeping through the casements, were 
filled with curiosity to see the carriage opened, 
“Who can it be, mother?” 

“IT don’t know—somebody, I suppose, who is 
mbitious to make our acquaintance. Don't 


6 


familiar, girls, till you find out what they 
” 
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The bell was rung, and the strangers were 
ushered into the parlor, where the ladies were 
$ waiting to receive them with studied formality, 
They were not recognized in the half darkened 
room till William accosted Mrs. Burt and the 
girls in his usual manner, and expressed his 
gratification at seeing them after his long ab 
sence. A stiff nod, and a cool ‘‘ How do you do, 
Mary?” was all the notice accorded to her; 
while the conversation was directed altogether 
to the gentleman, with a show of cordiality 
evidently assumed. 

After g few moment’ ordinary conversation, 
3 William put on a serious countenance, and, ad- 
: dressing himself to all, said, 

‘Ladies, allow me to introduce you to my 

3 wife, whom you have as yet hardly noticed.” 

: They started with surprise, and losing all 
; sense of decorum, Emily broke into a smothered 
3 < giggle, Helen left the room abruptly, while Mrs. 
3 Burt exclaimed, 
‘“Why, William Blake! what a fool you are!” 
‘‘Fool!” said William, with a flash of instantly 
$ suppressed anger; ‘‘did you not tell me, the last 
; time I saw you, in this very room, that you ap- 
° proved our attachment?” 
3 “Yes,” said the deceitful woman, glancing # 
i ; Emily, ‘‘but it was only in compliment. Mary 
Sis not competent to fill the station of a wife in 
$ polite society, and you, who are only a year out 
g of your clerkship, have no right to marry any 
3 ’ body till you are in a better situation to support 
$ yourself. You must excuse me, but I always 
speak frankly, and hate deception.” 
3 ‘I appreciate your frankness,” replied Wil- 
S liam, ‘‘and beg you to extend it further, ani 
$ inform me what anxious friend in the city has 
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been so concerned for our happiness, as to en- 
deayor to promote it,through the public press.” 

So saying, he took two newspapers out of his 

and read the. notices of his own aad 
Mary’s death. 

«] know nothing about that,” said Mrs. Burt, 
with a blanched face; ‘it was doubtless a trick 
of some of your profligate companions,” 

“No matter,” said William, compassionately, 
“we are both still alive and well. We have 
called this morning, Mrs. Burt, to inquire for 
Mary’s Ebony Work-Box, which you took in 
keeping for her. She would like it now, as she 
has learned how to use it.” 

Another change of countenance came over the 
whappy woman, as she replied, petulantly, 

“I told Mary, at the time, that I had given it 
away to a friend; and where it is now,” she 
added, with warmth, ‘‘I neither know nor care.” 

“If you knew where it is, you would care; 
and if you had known what it contained, you 
would sooner have parted with this fine house 
than given it away. Your disposal of it has 
proved a greater benefit to Mary than a hundred 
empty boxes would have been.” 

“Why? what do you mean?” 

“IT mean that Mary has recovered the box, 
and found in it the will of Capt. Burt, bequeath- 
ing to her all his property.” 

Mrs. Burt lcoked at him in blank amazement 
fora moment, and then exclaimed, 

“I don’t believe any such stuff, sir; for there 
was no paper in the box when I sold it.” 

“Sold it!” said William; ‘‘if you sold it you 
ought to have got a good price for it, for you 
sold with it all your right and title to a large 
estate—for the will was concealed in a secret 
apartment.” 

“I have not come to distress you,’’ said Wil- 
liam, in a softened tone, as he saw a tear of com- 
miseration in Mary’s‘eye. ‘The property now 
in Mr. Burt’s possession must change hands; and 
itwill be necessary for you to leave this dwelling 


in afewdays. Mary has already selected a plea- 
sant cottage, which she will purchase and give 
to her uncle, where he may pass the remainder 
of his days in tranquil enjoyment, as suits his 
temperament. Good morning, madam.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Mrs. Burt spoke not a word either to William 
or Mary, as they left the house, and Emily had 
long since followed her sister out of the room. 

The transfer of the property was made in a 
few days—the cottage purchased and deeded to 
Mr. Burt, accompanied with a.secured life an- 
nuity; and the little family of four was domes- 
ticated in their new home—all but three of them 
living happy and contented, 

A few weeks after the change, Mrs. Burt met 

one of her aristocratic acquaintances in a fashion- 
able store; who, true to the copper-colored friend- 
ship in high-life, disdained to notice her—a slight 
which so enraged the humbled woman as to bring 
on an apoplexy, from which she never quite re- 
covered. 
_ At twenty-eight, Emily married a respectable 
retail grocer in Plum street; and two years after, 
Helen was led off by the chief lamp-lighter of 
the city, who by fifteen years’ diligence and 
economy in his calling, had acquired a tolerable 
competency. 4 

Mary led a happy and useful life, avoiding the 
society of the fashionable, and cultivating that 
of the poor. Her name never appeared in the 
catalogues of watering-places, nor in the bulle- 
tins of fancy balls; but was deeply engraved on 
hundreds of grateful hearts, whose sufferings 
she had sought out and relieved, and whose 
bowed heads she had lifted up by that powerful 
compound leyer—consolation and cash. 

Here endeth my story. Solomon wrote its 
moral three thousand years ago. 

‘“‘The hope of the righteous shall be gladness: 
: but the expectation of the wicked shall perish.” 








SONNET—FROM TIECK. 


BY DANIEL 


Kyow that I am an angel, mortal child! 

Whose face brings gladness to the greenwood wild, 
For in the light of morning sounds my wing, 

And nightingales to me their welcome bring. 

I kiss his lips, to whom the world 

A poem of sound divine: a tale he hears 

From woods and waters, fields and azure skies, 


H. HOWARD. 


‘ While in his heart flow streams of Paradise. 
Heo sees eternal, never-failing love 
Riding in triumph o’er the waves; above, 
The veil of mystery from the realm of sound 
> He lifts—and Heaven the gladness echoes round, 
Which silence breaks; the joyful notes then fly, 
And mortals hear what angels sing on high. 





OUR DICTIONARY 


OF NEEDLEWORK. 


NO. II1.—CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


IupLeMeNts For Crocnet.—A needle of ivory, 
bone, or steel, with a hook at the end; whatever 
the material, the hook should be rounded at the 
end, and quite free from sharpness. 

PosiTion oF THE Hanps 1n Crocnet.—The 
crochet-hook is held lightly in the right hand, 
between the thumb and the forefinger. The hook 
should be kept in a horizontal position, neyer 
twisted round in the fingers. The work is held 
close to the last stitch, between the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand; the thread, crossing 
the fore and middle fingers of that hand, is held 
firmly between the latter and the third, and a 
space of about an inch is maintained between the 
fore and second fingers. A very slight motion 
of the left wrist, by which the second and third 
fingers are drawn back, suffices to lay the thread 
over the hook, and then a movement of the thumb 
and forefinger toward the middle one forms the 
thread so laid into a new chain-stitch. Thus, 
the chain-stitch is made without'any movement 
of the right hand, which not only gives a much 
more elegant appearance to the hands, but also 
enables “the lady to work much faster than she 
would if both hands were constantly moving. 

Cuatn-Stitcu.—Make a slip-knot at the end 
of the cotton, insert the hook in it; place your 
hands in the position already described, and make 
the requisite number of stitches as directed. 

Dovste Cuatn-Stircnu.—This is a stronger 
and firmer chain-stitch than the ordinary one; 
and as it resembles braid, is sometimes termed 
braid-stitch. When you have done two ordinary 
chain-stitches, besides the one on the needle, in- 
sert the hook in the first of those two, draw the 
thread, at once through them both: then con- 
‘tinue to insert the hook in the stitch just finished, 
as well as the loop on it already, and draw the 
thread through both. 

Srie-Stircu.—Insert the hook in a stitch, 
(having already one loop on it,) and draw the 
thread through both. This stitch is frequently 
used to pass from one part to another of a round, 
as by it there is hardly any depth added. 

Sinate Crocuet.—Having one loop on the 
hook, insert the latter in a stitch or chain, and 
draw the thread through in a loop. You have now 
two on = hook. Draw the thread through both. 


: Snort Dovsre Crocuet.—Having one lop 
$on the hook already, ‘pass the thread round it 
and insert it in the stitch to be worked. Dray 
the thread through. You have now two loop 
on the needle, besides the thread passing rouni 
: it, which we may call another. Draw the thread 
3 through all three at once. 

Dovusie Crocuet.—Begin as for the last; but 
when you have the three on the needle, dray 
the thread through two only. This leaves om 
besides the newly formed one. Draw the thread 
through both. 

Suort Tresre Crocuet.—Pass the thread 
3 twice round: the needle, before inserting it in 
the stitch. Draw the thread through, whichis 
equivalent to four loops on the hook. Draw the 
thread through two; which leaves two, and the 
‘new one. Draw the thread through all thre 
together. 

TREBLE CrocuEet.—Work as for the last, until 

you have four loops on the hook. Draw the 

3 thread, then, through two only at a time, so that 
2 it will take a treble movement to get them all of 
the needle. 

Loxe Tresire Crocuet.—Pass the thread 
three times, before drawing it through the stiteh, 
thus having five loops on the needle. Draw the 
: thread through two at a time, until all are tdken 
off. This will require four movements. 

Square CrocnET.—Square crochet is either 
open or close. Close consists of three consect- 
tive double crochet stitches. For an open square, 
do one double crochet, two chain, miss two, Thus 
either takes up three stitches, so that the four 
dation chain for any piece of square crochet may 
be reckoned by multiplying by three, and allow- 
ing one stitch over. A piece of fifty squares 
would require a hundred and fifty-one founds 
tion chain. 

Lone Square Crocuet.—By this method any 
ordinary square crochet pattern may be done 
an increased stale. Allow four chain for the foun- 
dation of every square, with one extra, Then 
close square will be four treble crochet stitches: 
an open square, one treble crochet stitch, three 
chain, miss tlhree. 

To Contract an Eper.—This may be done 
$ while working double crochet, treble crochet, of 
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long treble. In any one ‘of these, do half the and bring out the loop of wool, under the cord. 
complete stitch, but instead of completing it, ; ’ Finish the stitch over the cord. 

twist the thread round the needle again, until, $ To Wong 1n Born Srpes or a Cnarn, —Along 
m bringing it through the next stitch, you will } the top of every line of crochet is the appearance 
haveas many as before. Finish the stitch in the $ of a chain, or succession of tambour stitches. 
ordinary way; by this means you have worked § : Usually, the hook is inserted in the front one 
two.stitches at the bottom, and one only at the } § only of these; but occasionally in both, where 


top. This stitch is frequently used in forming $ 
fowers. : 
fo Extarce an Epor.—This is also chiefly $ 
done when imitating natural flowers. It may } 
occur with a double, freble, or long treble stitch. 
Ineither case work the next shortest stitch to it, 
on the side instead of on the chain-stitch. Sup- 
pose there is a long treble stitch, and you wish 
toinerease the edge. Do a treble crochet stitch, 
inserting your hook in the side of the long treble: 
then a double crochet on the side of the treble, 
anda single on the double. Thus, with one 
stitch only on the chain, or last row, you would 
have four at the edge. This is much smoother 
and flatter than working four stitches in one. 

To Jos a THREAD.—Always manage to do 
this in any but chain-stitches. 

Rissep Crocnet.—This is always worked 3 
backward and forward; and is produced by in- : 
terting the hook inthe back of the chain, instead $ 
of the front, as is usual. Finish a stitch with 3 
the new thread, leaving a short end of both, of it i 
and the old one, which hold in as you work. 

To Work witn Sreverat Co.tors,—This is 
always in single crochet. Hold in those threads 
not in use, at the back of your work, occasion- 
aly working over them, so that the loops may 
not be too long. When agnew color is to be in- 
troduced, finish the old stitch with it. Thus, if 
two scarlet’ three green were ordered, you would 








strength is likely to be required. 

To Work Unver a Cuain.—The hook is in- 
serted under, instead of in a stitch: it will then 
slip backward and forward. 

Crocuet with Braps.—This is so common 
now, for jeweled d’Oyleys, mats, and other 
articles in cotton work, as well as for those in 
silk and metal beads, that directions for these 
will certainly be acceptable. ; 

It must be remembered that beads are dropped 
on what is always considered the wrong side of 
a piece of crochet. In working from an engrav- 
ing, therefore, work from left to right. 

Beads may be placed on any kind of stitch. A 
chain-stitch will require one; a single crochet, 
the same; a double crochet, two; a treble crochet, 
three; a long treble, four. All are put on after 
3 bringing the thread through the stitch. Insc, 
sd c, t c, 1 tc, a bead is put on with each move- 
ment. 

To IncREASE IN JEWELED D’OytEYs, &c.—Do 
one chain-stitch where an increase is required, 
instead of two sc in one. Thus you avoid a 
hole, always produced by the other method, in 
sc. In these d’Oyleys, the pattern is made in 
beads, on a cotton ground. As it is requisite 
that the beads should set very flat, any increase 
must always be in the cotton stitches. 

To Cuoosr. Corron AND BEADS WHICH WILL 
Work Wet Tocetner.—The cotton should ba 


vork one complete scarlet. Begin the next stitch ; as thick as it is at all easy to get the beads over. 
with the same; but instead of using scarlet to $ If they run on too easily, the work will not look 
draw through two loops on your hook, to com- well. 

plete the stitch, you would draw green through. : To Mark THE COMMENCEMENT OF A ROUND IN 
80 if only one stitch of a color is ordered, yous 3 pD’OvLeys, anD Srmmuar Articies.—Take a bit 
do not do the perfect stitch, but you finish one, § ‘ of colored thread if the ground be white, or vice 
and begin the next with it. Sometimes in work- ; versa, and draw one end of it through the last 


ing over cord in several colors it is desirable to ; stitch of the first round, as you form it. Con- 


have the part covering the cord in one color, and 
the upper or chain-like part im another. To do 
this, begin the stiteh with one color, and finish 
with another. The upper half of the stitch is 
always of the old color. Thus three and a half 
green one and a half white, would be three per- 
feet green; then begin the fourth stitch white, 3 
but finish it in green. The fifth stitch all 
White, 


To Work Over Corp.—Frequently done in 
making mats, baskets, &e. Hold the cord along $ 
the top of the wofk, insert the hook as usual, 











tinue to draw it through the front part of the 
chain of the last stitch of every round. By doing 
this from the beginning, the, plan is easily kept: 
otherwise it will be found a constant trouble to 
mark the stitch terminating the round, although 
the accuracy of the pattern depends on it. 

Toe Smprest Way or Countine a Founpa- 
TION CHAIN WHICH I8 AFTRRWARD TO BE WORKED 
IN set Parrerns.—lInstead of counting the en- 
tire length of stitches, which is both troublesome 
and confusing, count in the number required for 
a single pattern, and then begin over again. 
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Thus, if each pattern requires twenty-five chains, 
count so far, and then begin again: this will 
ensure your having the proper number to com- 
plete patterns. 

Drawine Parer—Used for taking off patterns 
should be, not the tissue paper, but very thin 
bank post, or tracing paper—a paper rendered 
transparent with oil. It may be purchased of 
any artist’s colorman. 

CONTRACTIONS IN CROCHET. 

ch. Chain-stitch. 

dch. Double chain-stitch, or braid-stitch. 

sl. Slip-stitch. 

sc. Single crochet. 

sde. Short double crochet. 

dc. Double crochet. 

' ste. Short treble crochet. 
tc. Treble crochet. 
Long treble crochet. 
m. Miss. 
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; To Increase THE Size or AN Enaravep Py, 
} TERN.—It is frequently necessary to give, in th 
; Magazine, a design which cannot be engraved ¢f 
$ the full size. This causes some trouble to thoy 
who cannot readily enlarge a pattern for then. 
selves. 

But the method of doing it is, however, very 
simple. Take a piece of paper, the full size n. 
quired for the article, and rule lines across it, x 
equal distances, throughout the length and width, 
Rule the same number of linés, also at equal dis. 
tances, on the reduced pattern. The squares yi] 
3 of course be much smaller. It will be easy, with 
this aid to the eye, to get every scroll and flower 
in a square of the small pattern into the sane 
space of the large one. When half of a collar er 
any other article i8 marked, if the other half 
corresponds with it—as it usually does, it ought 
to be transferred to tracing paper, by means of 
which the other half may be taken. 
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THE CANARY BIRD. NO. I. 


BY W. KIDD. 


;at the same time exclude a thorough draught. 
é Just above this wire-work should be a glass or 
3 wooden slide, running in a groove. It might 
$ then be withdrawn or not, as occasion might re- 
3 quire. The cage inside should be painted white. 
§ This, if your bird were of a fine bright orange 
3 color, would show him off to advantage. 
A long, square, but narrow perch should run 
° from end to end, about the centre of the cage; 
and a second, of a similar kind, directly behind 
$ the two tin pans inserted at the front of the cage 
; (one on either side) to hold the seed. In the 
middle of the wire-work, at the front, let there 
be a hole sufficiently large to admit the bird’s 
head while drinking. Never use glasses or foun- 
tains for holding water; but receptacles of tin, 
suspended by bent wires. Glasses and glass 
Ix order to secure longevity for your birds, be fountains are apt to get displaced; and many a 
careful in the selection of your cages. Herein $ prisoner dies*for want of water thus unthink- 
lies the grand secret. The cages generally in use } ingly removed beyond his reach. By having 
are altogether ill-adapted to comfort; being open $ these two perches only, the bird’s feet will be 
to the air at every point, and admitting a suc-} kept clean, (a point we must insist upon;) and 
cession of draughts from morning till night. } he will have plenty of room for exercise, without 
Hence the cause of so much sickness, and of so } injuring his plumage. 
many deaths. Birds so attended to speedily be- A bird thus ledged may be placed anywhere, 
come asthmatic, and seldom live for any great; or lfng out of any window. He will never know 
length of time, as daily experience shows. what fear is, and he will be steady to his song. 
Above all things, studiously avoid the circular, ; It is quite a mistake (irrespective of its being 
open-barred brass cages, with sliding doors, now 3 cruel) to place any bird in an open cage, if you 
% much in vogue. We mean those resembling } wish him to sing well. By allowing him to gaze 
& parrot’s cage, on a reduted scale. They are } about, his attention becomes distraught, and his 
frightful instruments of destruction; bringing $ thoughts are divided. 
full many an innocent songster prematurely to; Nor is due attention to the proper sizes of 
his place of final rest. The brass, we need hardly $ ¢ your cages the only thing required. The birds’ 
observe, when water lodges on it, presents ver- $ ; * perches must be well arranged, and so fixed as 
digris; and this, when tasted, produces some- $ not to interfere one with the other. By no other 
times a lingering, sometimes sudden death. All} 3 method can*you keep them, and consequently 
manner of ‘‘cheap” cages, too, must be discarded ’ your birds’ feet, clean. The water, too, must 
as inadmissible. They are made of dry’ deal, 3 be changed in summer twice daily; and the seed 
and invariably harbor vermin. Of these latter, {looked to every morning. The gravelly sand, 
We shall ere long have to tell a pretty tale. As 3 also, must be changed thrice weekly, and the 
‘rule, buy no cages whatever excepting those $ birds’ claws kept neatly cut. 
made of mahogany. In the matter of food, we should recommend 
The proper description of tenement for a 3a constant variety, in addition to the regular 
canary is 2 mahogany cage, thirteen inches long, 3 diet—such as egg, boiled hard; lettuce, chick- 
eleven inches high, and eight inches deep. The $ weed, groundsel, &c.; but no loaf sugar. 
‘op, back, and one of the sides, should be of 3 Au reste—\let your good sense be in active 
wood; the other side should be of stout-wire-% exercise day by day. Observation will tell you 


Work (also the front,) so as to admit the air, and $ what your birds like, and what — their 
, 59 
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stomach. They are easily pleased, and as readily 
tamed. If you study them, they will study you. 

The most proper food is canary, flax, and a 
small quantity of rape-seed. All these should 
be old, and of the very best quality. It is miser- 
able economy to purchase ‘‘cheap” seed. It 
will assuredly injure, if it do not kill your birds. 
Every morning the seed should be carefully ex- 
amined, the husk removed, and the tins replen- 
ished. The bottoms of your cages should be 
well cleansed, thrice weekly; and be kept well 
covered with red gravelly sand.. It is also, de- 
sirable to have a small quantity of old mortar, 
well bruised, mixed with it. In addition to the 
water supplied in the tin, it is always expedient 
to have a square earthenware bath, fitted in a 
mahogany frame, ready for daily use. These 
are so made as to be easily suspended on the 
doors of the cages, when the latter are opened. 
They are over-arched with wire, to prevent the 
birds escaping; and are obtainable of almost 
anydealer Never let a day pass in the summer 
season without administering the bath. Itisa 
grand secret of health, and assists wonderfully 
in keeping your birds in fine feather. In the 
winter and early spring, forbid its use alto- 
gether. 

"To make your pets familiar, give them every 
now and then a small quantity of yolk of egg, 
boiled hard; and a.small quantity of ‘‘Clifford’s 
German Paste,” mixed with a stale sponge-cake. 
Put this, lovingly, into a little “exclusive” tin 





pan, fitted in a sly corner of the cage, and the 
treat will have a double charm. These innocent 
little creatures love to flirt with any nice pick. 
ings thus mysteriously conveyed to them; anj 
they will keep on chattering to you in a la. 
guage of their own, for many minutes, while 
viewing the operations in which you are actively 
engaged for their particular benefit. 

When hanging your birds out in the garden, 
or at an open window, avoid as much as possible 
exposing them to the intense heat of a scorching 
sun, . Although protected from its baneful in. 
fluence by the covered roof of their cages, tos 
certain extent, they yet run a considerable risk 
of being killed by a coup de soleil—the fate of 
many @ noble songster. The bough of a tree, 
well covered with foliage, is what they delight 
in. This should be allowed to depend from the 
top of their cages. So protected, they will not 
be annoyed efther by the sight of a cat or dog, 
or any other noxious animal—indeed, they wil 
be strangers to fear of any kind. 

Negleet these precautions—the “conse 
quences” will make you wise too late. No 
person can justly affirm that we do not illustrate 
all we say. 
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FERN-CASE WITH AVIARY. 


BY CHARBLES 


Ws described, in our last number, how to 
make small and economical fern-cases. We now 
give an illustration of a larger and more expen- 
sive one; and combined with an aviary. A very 
agreeable effect may by this means be produced, 
for the canaries or other small birds have the 
appearance of being surrounded, as it were, by 
& miniature forest, among the graceful foliage 
of which their flitting movements and cheerful 
, Song are productive of a very novel and pleasing 

effect, 
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The scale of the present design is three feet 
long, the space reserved for plants extending ten 
inches on either side of the cage, or aviary, 
which is sixteen inches wide. The height, to 
the commencement of the sloping roof, is eigh- 
teen inches; and the height to the point where 
the sloping glass roof meets the wire-work of the 
cage, nine inches more, making the total height 
‘ twenty-seven inches, the wire-work rising about 
S six inches above. The square flat upon which 
Sthe bottom of the cage rests is raised twelve 
161 
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TO MAKE A ROSE OF WOOD SHAVINGS, 





inches above the general basement of the case, 
toward which the surface, composed of soil and 
rock-like stones, is made to slope picturesquely. 
The only peculiarity in the structure of the cage 
is, that the four sides are of glass, the top only 
being wire. The little spiral ornaments, &c., next 
to the cage, form in fact part of it, the project- 
ing ledge or cornice to which they are attached 


protruding sufficiently to fit tightly and accu- 3 rounding atmosphere is in a genial state. 


lower part of the cage, a few small perforations 
might be made in the bottom, corresponding 
with similar openings made through the stage 
or level on which it stands. 

With reference to the ventilation of fern-cases 
generally, we may here say that it is certainly 
desirable to open the fern-case occasionally to 
admit a fresh supply. of air, whenever the sur- 
It 


rately over the final rim of the glass-case, and { will be observed, however, that this will have 


so perfectly uniting in appearance the aviary 
with the fern-case. It will be seen at once that 
a cage thus constructed will, ‘when let in at the 
square opening at the top of the case, and 
allowed to rest on the raised stage prepared 


the effect of causing the moisture to evaporate, 
and occasional watering will accordingly be re- 
quired to renew it, whereas in constantly closed 
cases the addition of fresh moisture is only re- 
quisite at very long intervals. On the nice 





for it, produce precisely the effect represented § $ observance of the fitting time for the admission 
in the design. The dimensions of the cage are— ; ’ of air, and the desirable quantity and frequency 
externally, sixteen inches long by twelve wide, } of a fresh supply of moisture, will materially 
and fifteen high, immediately beneath the cor- $ depend the success with which ferns and other 
nice—the wire-work dome rising about six inches $ plants may be cultivated in a case of this de- 


higher, and making its total height about eigh- 3 3 scription. 
If it should be found that the air 3 are derived from blossoming plants add mate- 


teen inches. 


The few touches of gay color which 


does not circulate with sufficient freedom in the ? S rially to the “= effect. 





TO MAKE A ROSE OF WOOD SHAVINGS. 


BY MRS. JANE 


Cut out fourteen petals same as No. 3, and 


WEAVER. 


size, and so on till the flower is complete. Cut 


eighteen of No, 2; then twenty of the larger size. } the rose leaves also on the length, and vein them 


Cut them on the length of the shaving, and curl 
them slightly at the edge with the scissors; then 
form a loop of wire as at No. 6, and having 
twisted a strip of shaving round it, commence 
to tie on the petals with some strong thread. 
Tie on the fourteen small ones; then the next 


with the scissors, holding the points a little 
apart, so as to give the vein a raised look. Gum 
them on the wire stalk, which form samo as de- 
sign No.7. Be careful to bind the spray neatly 


\/ 





to the main branch with a slight strip of ta 
shaving, and fasten off by a little gum at the 
end 








PEACOCK’S FEATHER FIRE-SCREEN. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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Our design is given for a Circular Fire-screen, , that can be procured, this color setting off the 
the outer part being composed of th® peacock’s } bead-work to adyantage and harmonizing the 
feathers, the round in the centre of needle- 3} best with the surrounding feathers. When this 
work. In this last mentioned part, tht outline 3 portion of the work is completed, it is to be well 
of the pattern is put in with either gold or steel $ stretched over a strong cardboard, and the little 
beads, the inner portions being filled up with % bead-border worked on in loops all round, accord- 
white transparent beads. The ground is to be ‘ing to our illustration: this is to be done either 


done in the richest tint of dark-green Berlin wool ‘in the gold or the steel beads, sag ne be 
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selected for the outline of the design. The frame 
of the screen should be either gilt or carved 
wood. Thg back-ground of the screen is to be 
covered dark-green silk, and the place for 
the needlework being traced out in the centre, 
the feathers are to be arranged in a graceful 
curve all round. If the feathers are perfect, 
more of them should be shown; if imperfect, a 
shorter length. Our illustration will explain the 
proper arrangement, which, however, is open to 
the following modifications. If the feather is 
perfect a considerable length, the curve must be 
increased, care always being taken that its splen- 
did eye should be brought to range round the 
margin as a border. This curve improves the 
effect of the work. Regularity is also essential. 
The feathers having been thus arranged, the 
centre of needlework is to be affixed. The glass 
protects the whole from injury, and the screen 
has an elegance which fits it for any parlor. 
While on this subject, being desirous of making 
our suggestions as complete as possible, we will 
mention two other modes of employing the pea- 
cock’s feathers. The first is forming them into 
circular hand-screens, They are arranged in the 





same order, and with the same curve as we have 
already described, the only difference being that 
as this article is so much smaller than the Fire- 
screen, all the ends of the feathers are brought 
together in the centre, which is covered with » 
handsome rosette of gilt or lacquered metal, 
These form very pretty drawing-room decora- 
tions, but the feathers not being covered have 
tendency to harbor dust, which impairs their 
beauty and shortens their durability. 

Our other suggestion has not this disadvan- 
tage. On the contrary, its execution might pro- 
duce a family heir-loom. It is working the body 
of the peacock in the richest tints, and closest 
imitation of nature, and placing the natural 
feathers in the way of their own splendid dis- 
play, spread out behind, so as to form the whole 
bird. We are aware that this requires a skilful 
and experienced hand, but at most of our Berlin 
worsted stores patterns for working peacocks 
can be purchased. Flowers scattered on the 
ground, the whole ‘being done in the Chalon 
style, would make not only a picture, but some- 
thing still finer, and being handsomely framed 
and glazed, would be strikingly ornamental. 





SNOOD FOR CONCERT OR OPERA. 


BY MISS LAMBERT. 
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Tus is prettiest in double German wool, but 
three-thread fleecy may be used. 

Cast on seventy-four stitches, white. 

Pearl one row, 

Knit ane row, } white. 





Pearl one row, colored. 

Bring the wool before the needle, and knit two 
stitches together. 

Pearl one row, } elite. 

Knit one row, 

Pearl one row, } white. 

Knit one row, 

The above forms the border. 

First Drvis1on—Colored.—Pearl one row. 

Knit one row, decreasing one stitch at each 
end. 

Knit one row. 

Knit a fancy row, by taking two stitches to- 
gether, keeping the wool before the needle. 

Szconp— White.—Pearl one row, decreasing 
one stitch at each end. 

Knit ong row, decreasing two stitches at each 
end. 

Knit one row, decreasing one stitch at each 
end. 

Knit a fancy row as before, 

Tuirp—Colored.—Pearl one row, decreasing 
one stitch at each end. 

Knit one row, decreasing one stitch at each 
end. 
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BANDEAU FOR THE HAIR 
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Knit one row, without decreasing. 

Knit a fancy row as before. 

Fourts, Firrn, Sixtus, Sevenra.—The third 
division to be repeated, alternately with white 
and colored wool. 

EiauTa— White.—Nixtu—Colored.—In thgse 
two last divisions, only two stitches are to be 
decreased in each; this is to be done in the row 
after the pearl, decreasing one stitch at each 
end. 





N. B.—There should be forty stitches left on 
the needle in the last row.* 

Pick up thirty stitches on each side, and make 
the borders at the sides and back like the first. 

Make up the cap by turning in the border to 
the fancy row, and hem it all round: it is to be 
tied behind, and under the chin, with ribbons or 
plaited wool, with tassels of the same. 

*If the pins are small, commence with tite i 


then, there should be forty-six stitches on the je instead 
of forty. 








BANDEAU FOR THE HAIR IN VELVET AND BEADS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus pretty little bandeau, consists simply of 
a velvet ornamented with beads, those which 
are pendent being left slightly loose on the 
thread, so as to change with any motion of 
their wearer. The velvet should be double. The 
_ beads ought to be chosen according to the dress 
which they are to accompany. The jmitation 
pearl is especially pretty, next to which gold 





may be classed. Coral is also very suitable, and 
black may be worn on any occasion. If gold is 
selected, it must be understood that the light 
bead which is merely lined with gold, in the 
same way as the quicksilver bead, is meant. 
These do not farnish, and are more agreeable to 
wear, as their weight is too inconsiderable to 
occasion any inconvenience. 
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NIGHT DRESS AND GIRL’S APRON. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


. Half the front. 


We give, this month, two diagrams for ours *°No. 1 
popular department, ‘‘How To Make One’s Own 3 No. 2. One side-body of front. 
Dresses.” The first is the body of anightdress:: No; 8. Half the back. 
the second a silk apron for a little girl. Both} No. 4. One side-body of back. 
are easily made. 3 No. 5. Sleeve. 
BODY OF A NIGHT DRESS. 
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The front is to be joined to the side-body from ; with a cuff or ruffle. A worked ruffle is to be 
AAtoBB. The back to be joined from C C to ‘ set on, like bretelles, across the shoulders, from 
DD. The sleeve is to be inserted plain from EA AtoBBandCCtoDD. The back is to be 
E to F F, between the front side-body and the ; slightly gathered from D to H. A full skirt is 
back side-body, which brings the sleeve nearly 3 to be set on to the waist. Finish with a ruffled 
to the bottom of the waist. The bottom of the; collar to match the bretelles, or with a plain 

sleeve is to be gathered, and put on to a band, * collar trimmed with edging. 





GIBL’S SILK APRON. 


No. 1. Half the skirt. 3 be finished with a cord. The lappets are to be 
No. 2. One of the front lappets. $ joined on the shoulders, on the lines marked 
No. 8. One of the back lappets. > * * * *, The lappets are to be finished with a 
The skirt is to be made bias. From A to X is} row of lace, or bias ruffle, on the dotted lines, 
the front of the skirt. The front lappet is to be $ The ruffle should be wider on the top of the 
joined at A to the skirt at A; and the back lap- ; shoulder, narrowing toward the bottom back and 
pet is to be joined at B to the skirt at B. The $ front. 
intermediate space is without any body, but to $ 
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VARIETIES. 


WREATH FOR HANDKERCHIEF. SLEEVE. 








EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A Worp or Criticism.—Young writers frequently request 
us, if their articles are returned, to perform the friendly 
office of a critic, by pointing out wherein their style or mat- 
ter is deficient. But the multiform demands on an editor’s 
time, especially the editor of a Magazine with the circulation 
of “Peterson,” utterly forbid a compliance. If we were to 
accede to the request, in one case, we ought, in fairness, to 
do it in all; and to do it in all would monopolize nearly the 
whole of our time. We have thought it best, therefore, to 
throw out a few hints, in this public way, as to what we 
think most desirable in Magazine writing. 

“Whatever is worth doing at all,” says an old proverb, “is 
worth doing well.” If you wish to be an author, resolve to 
be a first-rate one, or at least to try for it; and if you cannot 
do this, abandon it at once. It will take much hard work, 
and more patience, to win success, even if you have abilities; 
for writing does not come by intuition, but is an art, which 
has to be acquired by slow and laborious study. Every great 
author, from Shakspeare down, has served a long apprentice- 
ship, before he became a master. “Lear,” “Macbeth,” and 
“Othello” were the work of the mighty dramatist’s matured 
powers. The third and fourth cantos of “Childe Harold” 
are as far above the first two, as these are superior to the 
general trash of Byron’s imitators. Yet, in the face of this 
fact, we often receive articles, written by persons who can- 
not even spell, but who talk of themselves as if they were 
already worthy of a leading position in literature; and every 
month, we reject scores of crude stories, or poems so called, 
the work of aspirants who do not understand the first prin- 
ciples of the art of composition. 

As preliminary to everything else, cultivate style. Frank- 
fin’s method of doing this was excellent. He took a paper 
from the Spectator, put it into other words, laid by his com- 
position for a few days, and when he had forgotten the ori- 
ginal phraseology, endeavored to re-write it in Addison’s 
language. By this process he acquired that purity of style 
for which he was famous. Young writers, generally, run 
into bombast. Nothing will cure this quicker than the 
study of Addison, Swift, and other classic writers, A good 
model, also, is the authorized versiori of the Bible: it is idio- 
matic, terse, and full of Anglo-Saxon derivatives. Avoid the 
temptation to insert what you think a fine sentence. Nine 
times out of ten, the simplest way of saying a thing is the 
best. Fine writing has ruined many an aspirant for litera- 
ture. Miss Burney wrote her “Evelina” in lucid Anglo- 
Saxon, and it remains, to this day, one of the most charming 
fictions in the language; but she afterward fell into a stilted 
style, which has caused “Cecilia,” and still more its suc- 
cessor, to be almost wholly neglected. One of Thackeray’s 
chief merits is his clear, transparent style, through which 
you see the thought without thinking of the medium, as you 
see @ pebble at the bottom of a pellucid pool. 

If you are writing a story, avoid, as a general rule, descrip- 
tion. Did you never hear a reader say, “I always skip the 
scenery?” Keep up a brisk succession of incident. Charles 
Reade is a model in this respect. His “Peg Woffington” 
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Study life, therefore, closely. Do not be so foolish as to 
think that you can draw character by intuition. The mo 
tives, which govern even the best of persons, are mixed; 


remember this, and beware of absurd bits of perfection. If - 


you idealize, idealize as Raphael did in art, with reality for 
your starting point. Dickens has done this in “ Little Nell,” 
and generally throughout his works. 

After you have written a story, put it by till you have 
quite forgot it. If you think it good, on a reperusal, it may 
be fit to print, provided you%ut it down one half. Byron, you 
are aware, first wrote a hundred verses, and then condensed 
them into twenty. Goldsmith thought he did a good day's 
work when he was able to finish a dozen lines of “The 
Traveller.” Bulwer recopied his earlier novels twice. This 
is hard work, you will say. But nobody, we repeat, ever 
rose to eminence, in anything, much less in literature, with- 
out hard work. If you expect to succeed, without working, 
or without serving a severe apprenticeship, you had better 
abandon all thoughts of writing. 

A Winter LAnpscaPe.—One of our contributors writes as 
follows :—“No snow, not a spot of it, is to be seen on the 
hills or in the valley. Our active little Winnipisiogee, lets 
the frost-king do what he pleases with his reefs of icicles and 
his ornaments upon the bordering shrubs and grasses; but 
as long as possible keeps off the icy covering from its own 
bosom. The boys go along the banks, hunting for skating- 
places, here and there, in a cove, finding none. But Webster 
Lake, a mile or so above the village is one sheet of ice. Skat- 
ing parties go up there, and fishing parties also. I have been 
up on a cold winter day, when a big fire was burning out on 
the middle of the Lake, and we rode out to it in our sleigh, 
to warm ourselves, to see buffalo coats and dinner-pails 
heaped together, to see the little red ensigns distributed over 
the Lake, and men, with their arms hugged up from the 
cold, going from ensign to ensign, wherever it was seen to 
have been pulled down by luckless pickerel underneath. 
Here many pleasant sights and worth remembering, thank 
God, I’ve seen, both in the summer and in the winter.” Be 
fore this, there has been snow enough, in old New Hamp 
shire, and these brilliant winter scenes been changed for 
others; but others hardly less beautiful. 

Wuat We Vatve.—It is an old saying that a single word 
of praise, from an intelligent critic, is worth more than whole 
pages of eulogium from others less capable of judging. 0 
this account we may be pardoned for prizing the following, 
which Major Freas, the veteran editor—ladies! he is not 
veteran as a man, but still as good-looking as ever—has said 
of us:—“ Few editors and publishers in the United States 
equal Mr. C. J. Peterson, the talented conductor of ‘Peter- 
son’s Magazine.’ He has, now for a long series of years, 
steadily pursued the even tenor of his way—ncither allowing 
himself to be led to the right nor to the left—after the but- 
terfly experiments and follies of the day—and he has seen 
the wisdom of his course. Mr. P. is a writer of great force 
and originality himself, and is an excellent judge of the 


does not let you up fora moment. The old writers, Fielding ; capabilities of others, who contribute to the pages of his 
himself not excepted, thongh they are usually praised for { Magazine.” 


their characters, had more incident, generally, than even 
the best of our modern novelists. Nearly the only merit of 
Dumas is the quick, stirring action of his fictions. Of course, 





A CorrectTion.—The poem of “ Allen Clyde,” in the January 
number, was written by F. H. Stauffer, and not by Dr. Hasel- 
your incidents must be probable, or you fail. Be natural, in 3 tine: and “I Would Not Call Thee Mine,” attributed to Mr. 
short, in everything. When your people talk, let them talk ; Stauffer, is the production of the doctor. The mistake aro 
as in veoae’ and let them act also in the same manner. } from a transposition by the printer. 
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How Saat Daventers Bs Epucatep!—It is often a ques- $ be at once a protection against the vicious and an attraction 
tion, with thoughtful women, how they shall educate their 2 to the pure. Where there is a necessity for the daughter 
daughters. Especially is this the case with widows, who § earning her livelihood, by the practice of some trade, by 
have no fortune, nor any prospect of any, which would } waiting in a store, or by other employments of a similar 
qable them to leave their children comparatively inde- } character, the aim should be so to educate the child, that 
pendent. Compelled to labor for their daily bread, they ask N while she should be self-reliant, she should not be the less 
themselves continually, “How shall a for my child 3 feminine, while she should think and act for herself, she 
the thorny path I am treading myself?” Their own experi- 3 should not become mannish, or, as the world calls it, 
ence has taught them how cruel society is to the women who » “strong-minded !” 

Jabor for their livelihood; how unjustly such women are ; neal 
ostracised; and how unequal, consequently, are their chances 5 “Jacop’s LappER.”—The following stanzas are from a re- 
for obtaining a comfortable settlement in life by marriage. : cent prize poem, deli d at the University of Oxford, Eng- 
The case is the harder, if, as the phrase goes, “they have N land, by the Rev. William Alexander. We need not commend 
geen better times.” There can be but one reply to this } their purity and beauty. 

Every girl, no matter how poor, ought to beedu- 4h! many a time we look on starlit nights 
cated, with the conviction in her mother’s mind, that the Up to the sky as Jacob did of old, 
chances are, she will become a wife and mother, however $ Long looking up to the eternal lights, 
poor she may be. To spell their lines in gold. 

destin 4 .\ But nevermore, as to the Hebrew boy, 

oer te - ver » 9 ge * hy — h os N Each on his way the angels walk abroad, 
ever necessary it may at she should support herself,’ 4nd nevermore we hear, with awful joy, 
the duties she will probably be called on to perform eventu- 3 The audible voice of God. 
ally should never be disregarded. Society is full of wives, 3 Yet, to pure eyes, the ladder still is set, 
who, having been intended for teachers, dressmakers, &c., And angel visitants still come and go, 
and having capably discharged the calls of their profession, } Many ee pe moving yet, 
have, after marriage, proved utterly incompetent for their From the mere sa 
tee contion, Iany » basband, i camquinne of bing | Tmt oases ote onsend on 
united to such a woman, has been driven into evil courses. Heart-wishes, making bee-like murmurings, 

If a home is untidy, or otherwise disagreeable, a man of Their flowers, the Eucharist— 
loose principles, or unusual selfishness, is very apt to seek 3 gpirits elect, through suffering rendered meet 
amusement elsewhere. There is a popular notion, that For those high mansions—from the nursery door 
housekeeping need not be taught to a girl, for that every} Bri we pri oe up with their clay-cold feet 
wife, after all, must learn such things by her own experi- - -~ 
ence. Nothing can be more absurd. Does a man put off —— ee moe, ene : ing 

* s Tol al alone may scan. 
learning a business till it is time for him to start for him- N These are the angels of our God, ascending y ? 
self? Even where a daughter has to learn some trade, by } Upon the Son of Man. 
which to support herself while single, she should be taught $ ; amt 


the duties of a wife, because the chances are that she will, $ = «pg Lrrrie PrcortM.”—Thié excellent little monthly for 
some day, be married. 


§ children, edited by one of the most popular of American 
Nor is housekeeping the Alpha and Omega of these duties. N writers, Grack GREENWOOD, makes its appearance, for the 
Deeper than it lie other qualities, quite as indispensable, and } new year, with a beautiful holiday number. At fifty cents, 
which are still more necessary to a husband’s happiness, or N per annum, we know no cheaper, or better, Magazine of its 
even a wife's, It would consume too much space for us to N kind. The editor carefully reads and revises every line that 
enumerate them all, but we may sum them up by saying $ goes into her charming periodical. She is assisted, more- 
pe ge nea be 9 oe womanly. The tend- ; over, by such contributors as Mary Howitt, Eliza Sproat 
juca' whic! plines 4 girl to depend on $ Randolph, Mrs. Jordan and Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
herself entirely, or “to battle with the world,” according to N Where is there a serial for juveniles which offers even equal 
the popular term, is to render her, so far forth, less femi- N attractions? The terms to clubs are five copies for $2,00, or 
nine; and if nature did not do so much to counteract this N fourteen copies for $5,00; and in the latter case, an extra copy 
proclivity, if women generally were not, because of their $ is given to the person getting up the club. Address L. K. 
a and mental organization, womanly and not N Lippincott, No. 182 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
man) evil would be worse than it is. In the exist- — 
ana a sn Rpgnnt dite, Qaasn ates be 3 Lire Sunscriners.—A lady, subscribing for 1858, writes:— 
ehines <r ant ? = + ean — - but 3 “T have taken ‘Peterson’ for seven years, and expect to take 
oa mos ana . pn @ - z s - vee 3 it as long as I live, Consider me @ life subscriber.” Another 
, nag P SVENESS COR SeQSer Case. $ writes:—“I thought I would take your Magazine for one 
» as no mother has @ right to presuppose that her < year only. But I find I cannot do without it.” Another 
daughter will never marry, she has no right to educate her $ We 


imany way that writes:—“I have taken ‘Peterson’ for fourteen years.” 
any way will render marriage less probable. have scores of similar letters. 


For a truly womanly woman has much the best chance a 
of being loved by a truly worthy man. The ordination of $ “Tax Parapie or rue Liy.”—Our mezzotint, this month, 
nature has made a tender, affectionate, sympathizing, cheer- 2 is as beautiful, though in a different way, as “Grandpapa’s 
ful, patient, unselfish female more likely to attract strong, » Carriage” in the January number. It illustrates the passage 
earnest, heroic men, than one of a different stamp. To $ in Scripture, “Behold the lilies of the field, they toil not, 
argue that this ought not to be, that mannish females are $ neither do they spin:” a passage, familiar, we hope, to all 
Vastly more noble creatures, is simply preposterous. Men ° our readers. 
love, by a fine instinct, which generally leads them aright; san 
that is, when they love in the pure sense of that term; A Wise Disposirion.—A letter, enclosing the subscription 
and they would love oftener in that sense, if women were } for 1858, says:—“ My father has just made me a present of 
truer to that ideal womanhood, which even the lost rever- > two dollars, and I do not know how to spend it, so as to gain 
ence and acknowledge. The best dower a mother can give ¢ both pleasure and profit, unless by subscribing for your truly 
er daughter is the dower of perfect womanliness. It will * invaluable Magazine.” 
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Tue Artantic Montuix—This is a new candidate for CaprtaL Stogres Comine.—We have several capital stories 
popular favor, in the shape of a monthly Magazine; and is } from some of our oldest and most popular contributors, 
published by Phillips, Sampson & Co., at three dollars per } which we were unable to publish last year, because our two 
annum. It resembles what “Putnam’s Magazine” was, in } novelets monopolized all the room we had to spare for con. 
the palmy days of the latter; but is even more ably con- } tinued tales. Hereafter we shall give but one long novelet 
ducted, the articles generally having more muscle in them. $ at a time, and so find room for these excellent stories. One 
Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Prescott, } of them, “The Ebony Work-Box,” we finish in this num. 
and Parke Godwin appear to be the principal contributors; 3.-ber. Another by the author of “Susy L——s Diary,” wo 
and if they continue to give their best things to it, it cannot $ shall commence next month. 
but succeed. Like “Blackwood,” “The Dublin University,” —— 
and other British monthlies, it is a Magazine, not only of $ W#atT Isw’t Fun.—The N. ¥. Picayune, the Punch of 
literature, but avowedly also of politics. It will doubtless, } America, rhymes as follows: 
however, find, in so vast a country as this, a circle of readers “Drinking, courting, spending money, 
who cherish its social and political opinions, and who wijl _ All are Fun, but none are funny; 
be proud to’ have so potent a champion of them. Our own Writing jokes from sun to sun 


nal tastes, h against a pot pourri. W Is Funny, but it isn’t fun.” 

— jowever, are a pot pourri. We pre- 

fer our politics and literature served in different dishes. This is an official statement, therefore, of a professional 
— joker’s idea of fun. 


A Basy Song.—Every mother, nay! every woman, will cmap spooxp Wire.”—This capital story, which we pub 
Tealize the truth and beauty of these lines, lished in our December number for 1856, has been exter 
Come,white angel, to baby and me; sively reprinted, as a Christmas story for 1857, but without 
— pan “ a od mm sleep, credit. It is astonishing how many tales, written originally 
Hush, child, the angels are coming to thee! for “Peterson,” are going the rounds of the press, unacknow- 
ledged. 

Come, vee dove, - the baby and me; aa 
Softly whirr in the silent air, 
Pieter about his golden hair: UnRrIVALLED.—Says the Easton (Pa.) Free Press :—“Peter- 


Hark, child; the doves are cooing to thee! son’s Magazine stands unrivalled in its own peculiar sphere.” 
Come, white lilies, to baby and me; 

So fall & wonber, 00 rouhd, and wise: 
Hist, child, the lily bells tinkle for thee! REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. Selected and edited 
by the Rev. R. A. Willmott. With English and American 
Additions, arranged by E. A. Duyckinck. IUustrated with 
One Hundred and Thirty-Two Engravings, drawn by emi- 

” 

T. B. Peterson & Brorarrs—Under this name, T. B. $ 1» some respects this is the most beautiful work of its kind 
Peterson, the inent book-publisher, will hereafter con- } S which has ever been published. The paper is of that creamy 
duct his business, having taken his two younger brothers, ; tint so beautiful in the eyes of the true book fancier. The 
George W. and Thomas Peterson, into partnership, on the $ $ printing is exquisite. But the great attraction is the engrav- 
first of the year. The house of T. B. Peterson has long been H ings, which are after designs by the most eminent British 
one of the most extensive in the United States. It owes its $ and American artists, of every school, from Willais, the pre 
high position entirely to the sagacity, industry, and indomit- } Raphaelite, up, or down, (for opinions differ,) to Maclise, 
able energy of the senior partner, Like all leading men, in $ : Stanfield, Foster, and Darley. Nearly all of these embellisb- 
every department of business, Mr. T. B. Peterson is emphati- 3 ments, of whatever school, are unusually good; a few are 
cally “self-made.” His new partners have been brought up $ second-rate; and one or two are execrable; but, on the whole, 
in his establishment, and are admirably fitted, by their 3 they excel those of any other illustrated volume of a similar 
skill, knowledge, and affability, to assist in carrying on the 3 $ character. When we consider how difficult it is for an artist 
multifarious transactions of the firm. 3 to catch the feeling of a poet, the value of this praise can be 

ny 3 adequately appreciated. The selections of poems have been 

Musica, Fux.—Mrs. Deming, the concert-singer, lately } made with not lese general success. It is always a delicate 

appeared with Mr. Dodge, she singing sentimental lyrics, he 3 task to compile works of this description, and he would have 
comic ones. On descending the stairs, after the concert was ; to be infallible who should manage to please all. But no 
over, Dodge heard an old woman asked what she thought of fair exception, we think, can be taken to either Mr. Will 
the performances. “Well,” she answered, “I like Mrs, $ mott or Mr. Duyckinck. They have, perhaps unconsciously, 
Deming first-rate, but I can’t bear that Dodge! "Twas just 3 3 given too much space to their personal favorites, while un- 
as much as I could do, two or three times, to keep from 3 3 duly neglecting, as some will think, other writers not less 
laffin’ right out! ; eminent, But they have done this in all honesty. We can, 

— therefore, recommend the volume as excellent alike in its 

MAGAZINE FoR THE MILLION.—Says the Southern (Miss.) 3 literary and pictorial aspects. 

Journal, noticing our January number:—* The engravings } ; The Monastery. By the author of “ Waverley.” 2 vols., 12 
are unparelled, and no other Magazine comes up to it in the $ mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—These two elegant volumes 
sparkling brilliancy of its literature.” It is inevitably des- § form the nineteenth and twenticth of the “Household Edi- 
tined to become the magazine for the million.” Our aim used $ 3 tion,” as the publishers style it, of Scott’s world-renowned 
to be a circulation of a hundred thousand; but our success, } ’ novels. We have frequently spoken of these choice books 
this year, warrants us in looking higher. We are, really, } $ as indispensable to every family of culture; yet we cannot 
after “that million.” ; resist the temptation to do so again, even at the risk of tiring 

hs : our readers with repetitions. In style, paper, binding, every 

A Wortuy Prosect.—Mr. Van Buren Moore, of Tennessee, ° § thing, the series is unequalled. Considering that the price 
is preparing to publish, “Gems aoe Southern Poets, Illus- ; is but seventy-five cents a volume, we cannot but think that 
trated.” $ the edition, take it all in all, is the cheapest ever published. 





LOIS. . 





Come, white moon, to baby and me; 
Gently glide o’er the ocean of sleep, 
Silver the waves of its shadowy deep: 
Sleep, child, and the whitest of dreams to theo! 
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Missionary Travels and Researches in Southern Africa, in-} The Hasheesh Eater. By a Pythagorean. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
duling @ sketch of Sixteen Years Residence in the interior of : New York: Harper &@ Brothers —It is impossible to read 
Africa, and a Journey from the Cape of Good Hope to Loanda, : this work without thinking of De Quincey, though we acquit 
on the Western Coast; thence across the continent, down the } the author of intentional imitation. Parts of it are written 
river Zambest tothe Eastern Uoast. By David Livingstone, } with much eloquence, and quite in the “Opium Eater” style; 
LLD, D.OL. With Portrait; Maps by Arrowsmith; and 3 but other parts are very indifferent. This is, perhaps, to be 
numerous Illustrations. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper € } explained by the declaration of the author, that the work is, 








Brothers. Philada: T. B. Feterson & Brothers —The fame § 


of Dr. Livingstone’s discoveries has been so long before the 
public, that the curiosity has been general to hear the story 
of his travels from his own lips. Harper & Brothers have 
lost no-time, accordingly, in re-producing a fac-simile of his 
book, from the London edition; and it now lies before us, 
a large and elegant octavo, profusely embellished. Few 
works of equal interest have been published for a long 
while; indeed, it excels, in this respect, even Barth's travels. 
The hair-breadth escapes of the author, and other personal 
adventures, give a zest to the narrative not always to be 
found in similar books. So complete and reliable an ac- 
count of the geography, people, and languages of Southern 
Africa has never before appeared. The volume contains 
nearly eight hundred pages, and is published in a neat style, 
highly creditable to the Messrs. Harper. 


Parthenia; or, The Last Days of Paganism. By Eliza 
Buckminster Lee. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
—The reign of the emperor Julian, in the middle of the 
fourth century, is the period chosen for this fiction. At that 
time the old Paganism, idealized and partly Christianized, 
made its last stand against the religion of Jesus of Nazareth. 
We have found the story quite interesting. It is a difficult 
task to infuse life into times so remote, and when manners 
and modes of thoughts were so different from what they are 
now; yet the work has been performed by the fair author 
with considerable success. Perhaps the book is too didactic 
for a novel; but this is an inevitable result of the writer’s 
plan. The volume is neatly printed. 


Sartaroe, By James A. Maitland, 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: W. P. Fetridge & Co—A principal portion of this 
story is located in Norway. A fresh, free spirit, like a wind 
acroas. a fiord, blows through this part of the book. The 
description of the wreck in the opening chapters, particu- 
larly, ® very fine, The novel is dedicated to Washington 
Irving, who has been pleased to write of it publicly in the 
most flattering terms. An endorsement, from such a high 
authority, isa compliment of which Mr. Maitland may well 
be proud, as it places him, ex cathedra, in a front position 
among living American novelists. We advise all who like 
stirring narrative, graphic description, and a well evolved 
story, to buy the novel. 


Sketches of Art, Literature,and Character. By Mrs. Jame- 
wm. 1 vol. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This is another of 
those charming volumes “in blue and gold,” which Ticknor 
Fields were the first to introduce. Every person, familiar 
with books, is acquainted with these “Sketches.” We need 
"y nothing, therefore, in their praise. The style, however, 
in which they are now offered to the public, will induce 
many persous to purchase them, who have hitherto been 
Without them. The series of these “blue and gold” publi- 
cations is now so extensive that it alone would make a small 
library for the boudoir. 

Sories and Legends of Travel and History for Children. 
By Grace Greenwood. 1 vol. 18 mo. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fidds—But one sentiment in reference to this volume, has 
heen expressed by all competent critics; and that senti- 
ment is of unqualified praise. To write, successfully, for 
children, demands not only genius, but true womanliness. 
Every mother, who buys this book for her little ones, will 
Tective through them tenfold what she pays. We cannot 


leave the volume without praising the very superior illus- 
trations it contains. 


throughout, a faithful transcript of his visions while under 
the influence of the drug. His fidelity to truth has com- 
pelled him, therefore, to insert scenes, which his artistic 
> feeling would otherwise have rejected. We are old-fashioned 
enough, however, to wish the book had never been written. 
We can see no good to come of such morbid productions, and 
much evil. What would the public say to “The Visions of 
a Drunkard?”. Yet in what is the intoxication produced by 
the extract of hemp more decent than the intoxication pro- 
duced by old Bourbon whiskey? The man whoshould coolly 
put to press a book, detailing his visions when inebriated, 
would be read out of good society. Yet here is one, like De 
Quincey before him, who makes a boast of what is no better. 
The effect of the book will be, we fear, to set silly youths to 
taking hasheesh, to the permanent injury of their health, 
and the no less permanent injury of their morals. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. 1 vol. Ilustrated. 
Philada: E. H. Butler & Cb.—Beyond all question the 
choicest edition of the great Scottish poet which has yet 
2 been printed in the United States. The enterprising pub- 
$ lisher has spared no expense, especially in the illustrations, 
2 one of which is so unique in character that it deserves a par- 
S ticular notice. The engraving we allude to is the first in 
$ the volume, and represents an “Auld Lang Syne” club. 
> We believe we violate no confidence in saying that its faces 
are all portraits, and include those of various Philadelphia 
celebrities, literary and social. It was a bright thought on 
the part of the publisher, thus to perpetuate the memory 
of his favorite circle of friends. 
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By Charles 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Dickens. 1 vol., 8 vo. 

—This is Dickens’ “Christmas Stories” for 1857; and a 

‘capital one it is. There is more of what publishers’ adver- 
3 tisements call “the thrilling” in this tale than in any other 
N 


‘ 
§ 
t 
: 
; athe Perils of Certain English Prisoners. 


which Dickens has written. The pathos is relieved, how- 
ever, by touches of humor, which are deliciously Boz-zish. 
Podgers, for instance, is one of the happiest characters ever 
sketched by the master. We may mention, as a proof of the 
energy of the American publishers, that this volume was 
issued in Philadelphia, in little more than twenty-four hours 
after the English copy was received. 


S 
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Lucy Howards Journal. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 1 vol., 
212 mo. NewYork: Harper & Brothers. Philada: T. B. 
3 Peterson & Brothers.—The motto of this work, taken from 
Daniel Webster, “We want a history of firesides,” sufficiently 
explains its purpose. Its execution could not have fallen 
into better hands. Beginning as far back as 1810, with the 
3 thoughts and feelings of the school-girl; it concludes about 
the year 1822, when the author had become.a wife, and when 
her mind and heart had both ripened. The diary is fall of 
information as to manners, characters, customs, and other 
relics of a past generation. It must, we think, become very 
popular. 

Portraits of My Married Friends; or, A Peep Into Hy- 
men’s Kingdom. By Uncle Ben. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—A series of well-written sketches, illus- 
trated pictorially by Darley. The type and paper are unusu- 
ally good for books of this description. 

Twin Roses. A Narrative. By Anna Cora Ritchie. 1 vol., 
18 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields—Mrs. Ritchie, better 
. known as Mrs. Mowatt, has here given us another of her 
Ss 5 2 
experiences of the stage, disguised in the shape of fiction. 
* The book is tastefully published. 
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A Physiological Cook Book, By Mrs. Horace Mann. 1 
vol,, 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—The formidable 
title of this work, coupled with its motto, from the Book of 
Kings, “There’s death in the pot,” fills us with a little 
alarm, so that we must not only reperuse it, but take a 
“sober, second thought” concerning it, before we venture 
on a criticism. Works of such pretence are either so very 
good, or so very bad, that even “a Philadelphia lawyer” may 
be pardoned for being puzzled by them. 

Peterson’s Philadelphia Counterfeit Detector and Bank- 
Note List.—Under this title, T. B. Peterson & Brothers have 
commenced the publication of a monthly periodical, at $1,00 
per annum, which promises to be the best thing of the kind 
in the United States. It is corrected by the celebrated 
banking house of Drexel & Co., Philadelphia. 





SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &c. 

Potato JEtty.—Let a potato be washed, peeled, and grated; 
throw the pulp, thus procured, into a jug of water, and stir 
it well. Pass the mixture of pulp and water over a sieve, 
and collect the water which drains through into a basin. Let 
this stand for a few minutes, and a sufficient quantity of 
starch will have fallen for the purpose required. Pour off 
the water, and then keep stirring up the starch at the bot- 
tom of the basin, while boiling water is being poured upon 
it, and it will soon and suddenly pass to the state of a jelly. 
The only nicety required is to be careful that the water is 
absolutely boiling, otherwise the change will not take place. 
It does not require more than eight minutes to change a raw 
potato into a basinful of most excellent jelly, which has only 
to be seasoned with a little sugar, nutmeg, and white wine, 
to please the most fastidious taste. 

ARROWROOT JELLY.—It is very necessary to be careful not 
to get the counterfeit sort; if genuine, it is very nourishing, 
especially for persons with weak bowels. Put into a sauce- 
pan half a pint of water, a glass of sherry, or a spoonful of 
brandy, grated nutmeg, and fine sugar; boil up once, then 
mix it by degrees into a dessertspoonful of arrowroot, pre- 
viously rubbed smooth with two spoonfuls of cold water. 
On.—Mix a dessertspoonful of arrowroot with a little cold 

. water, have ready boiling water in a kettle, pour it upon the 
arrrowroot until it becomes quite clear, keeping it stirred all 
the time; add a little sugar. Where milk may be taken, it 
is very delicious made in the same way with milk instead of 
water, a dessertspoonful of arrowroot, and half a pint of 
milk; add a small bit of lemon-peel. 

Pastgz ror Cuappep Hanps.—Mix \ Ib. of unsalted hog’s 
lard, which has been washed in soft water, and then rose- 
water, with the yolks of two new-laid eggs, and a large 
spoonful of honey. Add as much fine oatmeal or almond- 
paste as will work into a paste. Or.—Blanch one pound of 
bitter almonds, pound them smooth in a marble mortar; add 
¥ oz. of camphor, one oz. of honey, 14 1b. of spermaceti, all 
pounded and mixed with the almonds, till it becomes a 
smooth paste. Put it into jars or china boxes, and tie it 
down till wanted. 

A Remepy ror A Burw on Scatp.—Apply immediately a 
thick covering of wool to the burnt part, and bind it on 
tight; in the course of half an hour very little pain will be 
felt, and scarcely any blister will remain. As this remedy 
is so simple, no housekeeper should be without loose wool at 
hand in case of an accident. 

MiLk Porriper.—Make a fine gruel of half-grits, long 
boiled; strain off; either add cold milk, or warm with milk, 
as may be approved. This is a most wholesome breakfast 
for children. 

Buster.—Before applying a blister, rub the part over with 2 
a few drops of olive-oil; this will make the blister act quicker 3 
and with less irritation. 





French Mik Porninez.—Stir some oatmeal and wate 
together; let it stand to be ciear, and pour off the latter; 
pour fresh water upon it, stir it well, let it stand till nex; 
day; strain through a fine sieve, and boil the water, 
milk. The proportion of water must be small. Abroad thi 
is much ordered, with toast, for the breakfast of weak pe. 
sons. 

To Destror Wazts.—Dissolve as much common washing 
soda as the water will take up; wash the warts with this fr 
® minute or two, and let them dry without wiping. Kes 
aide = an me caaamiaemte 
will take away the largest warts. 





ORIGINAL RECEIPTS. 

Cracker Plum Pudding.—The ingredients are eight si 
crackers, five pints of milk, and one dozen eggs. Makes 
very sweet custard, and put into it a teaspoonful of sit: 
split the crackers, and butter them very thickly: put a layer 
of raisins on the bottom of a dish, and then a layer of crack. 
ers, and pour on them a small portion of the custard, wha 
warm; after soaking a litttle, add another layer of raisins 
pressing them into the crackers with a knife; then another 
layer of crackers, custard, and fruit, and proceed thus until 
you have four layers, as named above. Pour over the whe 
enough custard to rise even with the crackers, It is bet 
made and left to stand over night, so that the crackers may 
soak. Bake the pudding from an hour and a half to tw 
hours. During the first half hour of baking, pour on, & 
three different times, a little of the custard, thinned with 
milk; to prevent the top from being hard and dry. fit 
burns fast, cover it with paper. 

A First-Rate Receipt for Curing Hams.—To the hamsani 
jhoulders from a th d weight of pork, use five pounds 
of saltpetre, half a bushel of fine salt, two pounds of black 
pepper, one pound of red pepper, and ten pounds of brom 
sugar. Mix these ing well together, and rub it well 
into the meat, filling it in at the hock between the skin ani 
bone, and rubbing very carefully about the bone, in th 
centre of the flat part of the ham, which is generally sam 
off. Lay the meat away for three weeks, and then rerubit 
with the balance of the composition left from the first rb 
bing, paying particular attention to those parts that cam 
in contact in laying it away. Then lay it away again, bit 
on neither occasion must you put it into brine: and whenit 
appears to be sufficiently salted, smoke it with green hickory, 
and, if convenient, with some red pepper vines also. 

Yeast.—(An excellent receipt for homemade yeast.) Bol 
one pint of hops, (put into a thin bag,) for about one how 
in three pints of water. When the water boils, add om 
tablespoonful of ginger, two tablespoonfuls of salt, and the 
quantity of molasses. After the strength of the hops hi 
been fally extracted, take them out of the liquor. Stir ap 
a thickening of flour and water, as thick as a thin paste; 
stir this into the liquor, and let it boil up once; then pour it 
out and let it stand until it becomes luke-warm, and thet 
add enough old yeast to make it rise. When sufficiently 
fermented, put it into a jug, being careful to loosen the cork 
for twenty-four hours. After this, cork it tightly, and pt 
it in the cellar. 

Wine Jelly—After soaking one ounce and a half of - 
tine for ten minutes in a pint of cold water, add a pint of 
boiling water, and stir until the gelatine is dissolved. Bes 
well the whites of two eggs, and put them into a mixtur 
composed of one pint of wine, half a pound of sugal, the 
juice and gratings of one lemon, and a little nutmeg, grouni 
cloves, and cinnamon. Then put the whole into the gelatine 
water, place it over a slow fire, stir it gently until it boils, 
$ take it off, and let it stand a moment, and then strain 
until it becomes clear. In warm weather, use a larger 
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3 tity of gelatine. 
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Hash of Cold Meat.—({A mess sufficient for about six per- 
sous.) Put one and a half teacupfuls of boiling water into a 
snail saucepan; then make a thin paste by wetting a heaped 

of flour with a large tablespoonful of cold water, 
and stir it into the hot water, allowing it to boil three 
minutes. Afterward add a half teaspoonful of black pepper, 
and a rather larger quantity of salt, and let the mixture 
sand where it will be kept hot—but not boiling—until about 
fifteen minutes before it is to be used. Cut some cold cooked 
beef into half inch pieces, and take a similar quantity of cold 
balled potatoes; put these together into a small tin pan. 

Then stir into the previously prepared gravy two table- 

of butter until melted, and add a tablespoonful of 

catsup. Pour the mixture over the hash, cover it with a 
plate, and heat it on the stove for ten minutes. ‘Beef gravy 
may be used instead of butter. 

dn Excellent Receipt for Curing Bacon.—The ingredients 
are;—To a thousand pounds of meat, a half, or five-eights 
of a bushel of fine salt, two pounds of pulverized saltpetre, 
five pounds of brown sugar, and one quart of molasses. Mix 
these ingredients together, and rub the mixture on the 
meat; then pack it in a tight molasses hogshead. Take the 
meat out of the hogshead, once each week, for five weeks, 
wetting it with the pickle; always try the strength of the 
pickle, which should be capable of floating an egg. About 
five weeks is sufficient time for salting the meat. Smoke it, 
and then secure it by enclosing it in bags of linen, or paper, 
on, or before the first of March. 

Chadwick Puffs—The ingredients are:—One quart of 
milk, eight tablespoonfuls of flour, four eggs, and a small 
quantity of salt. Beat the yolks of the eggs with the flour 
and milk, and then add the whites, beaten to a froth, stir- 
ting slowly. Butter half a dozen tea-cups, and pour in the 
mixture until they are about two-thirds full. Bake the puffs 
in a quick oven for about half an hour, and turn them out 
of the cups when ready for the table. To be served hot; 
and to be eaten with butter and sugar. 


igeworth Pudding.—Beat together a moderate sized cup- 
ful of sugar and four eggs; then add two cupfuls of mo. 
lasses, and beat the whole well together. To the above 
ingredients add five cupfuls of sifted flour, one cupful of 
melted butter, one cupful of sweet milk, or sour, one tea- 
spoonful of saleeratus dissolved in warm water, and one table- 
spoonful of ginger. Mix the ingredients well together, and 
bake as you would pound cake. This pudding may be 
served hot or cold, and with, or without sauce. 

T Brown Oysters in their Own Juice —Take twenty-five 
oysters, and wash them in their own liquor. Then brown 
some butter in a frying-pan, dip the oysters in the broken 
yolk of an egg, and place them carefully in the pan, not 
laying them one upon another; season them with pepper 
and salt. Brown the oysters nicely on both sides. Take 
them out of the pan, and pour into it their liquor, thickening 
it with a small portion of butter and flour; let it boil a short 
time, and then stir in the oysters carefully. 

Transparent Pudding —Beat four eggs very light, and to 
these add half « pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, 
(melted,) and half a-nutmeg. Place this mixture on the 
stove, and keep stirring it until it becomes thick. Linea 
shallow dish with puff paste, pour into it the above named 
ingredients, and bake the pudding half an hour, in a mode- 
Tate oven. Sift sugar over it, and serve it hot. Lemon isa 
600d substitute for the nutmeg. 

Sand Tarts—( exceedingly delightful German cake.) 
Rub one and a pounds of butter into two pounds of 
flour, and then add two pounds of sugar; wet the ingredients 
With four eggs, leaving out a sufficient quantity of the whites 
% paint the cakes, with @ feather. Roll out and cut the 
dough imto thin squares, strew them over with pounded 
tate at (previously blanched,) and cinnamon, and then 





Pickled Oysters —Have ready two and a half quarts of 
oysters, with a full pint of their liquor. To this quantity 
take one and a half pints of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of 
salt, one tablespoonsful of mace, one tablespoonful of all- 
spice, the same quantity of white pepper, and a teaspoonful 
of cloves. Put the vinegar, salt, and liquor on to boil, and 
when it comes to a boil, skim it; then add the spices, give it 
another boil up, and after this put in the oysters. Be care- 
ful they do not burn. They must be cooked over a quick 
fire. They must be served cold. 

Rusks, or Buns.—The ingredients are :—One quart of milk, 
four eggs, five-eighths of a pound of butter, five-eighths of a 
pound of sugar, and some nutmeg. Roll them out, and 
bathe the tops of them with melted butter; then sprinkle 
cinnamon and sugar over them. (Raise the dough with half 
@ pint of yeast. For rusk; after working them up, rub 
sugar and egg over them. 

To Make Bread.—{A first rate receipt, and found to be 
unvaryingly good.) To nine tin cupfuls of flour, (pint cups,) 
and one tin cupful of the above named yeast, add two tin- 
cupfuls of warm water, one tin cupful of milk, and two 
tablespoonfuls of salt; work the ingredients well togeth 
and set it by to use. 

Shellbark Coke.—Mix together into cake dough a quarter 
of a pound of butter, six eggs, three cupfuls of sugar, one 
cupful of milk, four heaped cupfuls of flour, and a small 
half teaspoonful of saleratus, dissolved in a small portion of 
vinegar. Just before baking, add half a pint of shellbark 
kernels, floured. 

Curing Beef—To one hundred pounds of beef must be 
allowed six gallons of water, nine pounds of salt, three 
pounds of brown sugar, one quart of molasses, three ounces 
of salt-petre, one ounce of pearlash, three cents worth of 
cochineal. The beef must remain in this pickle for the space 
of three weeks. 

Racco Hoo—A beverage, to be used in the same way as 
tea, or coffee. Mix together, one pound of grated chocolate, 
one pound of pulverized sugar, one pound of rice flour, and 
four tablespoonfuls of arrowroot. When used, boil one pint 
of milk, and then add three tablespoonfuls of the above, with 
a little water. 

Dropped Sugar Cakes.—Dissolve two tablespoonfuls of 
saleratus in a teacupful of sour cream; add it to one tin- 
cupful of sugar, five eggs, a quarter of a pound of butter, 
and enough flour to make a batter thick enough to drop on 
a buttered tin; flavor to your taste. 

Soda Pudding.—Mix together four eggs, four teacupfuls 
of flour, two of brown sugar, the same quantity of butter, 
and a teaspoonful of soda. Bake the pudding in a mould, 
and serve it with wine sauce, which may be made with milk, 
instead of water. 

Cream Doughnuts.—To one quart of cream, sweet or sour, 
add five eggs, and enough flour to form a soft dough; also 
put in a little salt. If the cream be sour, mix with it one 
teaspoonful of soda. Roll the dough thin, and fry the cakes 
in lard. 

Potato Yeast—Boil six large potatoes, mash them well, 
and stir in one pint of warm water, one large tablespoonful 
of brown sugar, and two teacupfuls of good yeast. Mix the 
whole well together, and set it away for use. 

Monkey Pudding.—{A homely, but very nice dish for des- 
serts.) Partially boil some good molasses. Then slice and 
butter some bread, and oil it in the molasses until tho- 
roughly impregnated. 





? 





RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

To Hash Mutton.—Cut very thin slices from any joint of 
mutton that has been roasted. Fry some onions in a little 
butter; add 2 large spoonfuls of good gravy, and let them 
stew for about 10 minutes; then put in the meat, with a 
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spoonful of walnut-ketchup, and lemon-pickle. Let it boil For Tarts and Cheesecakes.—Beat the white of Qn egg ty 
for 3 or 4 minutes; season it with salt and cayenne pepper, 3 a strong froth; then mix it with as much water as Will maj, 
and serve it quite hot, without thickening the gravy. Gar- three-quarters of a pound of fine flour into a very Stiff paste; 
nish with red cabbage. roll it very thin, then lay the third part of half a pound y 

If the meat has been boiled, cut the slices rather thick, } butter upon it in little bits; dredge it with some flour le, 
and use broth sufficient to make rather more gravy than for ; out at first, and roll it up tight. Roll it out again, and py: 
the roast; take mushroom instead of walnut-ketchup; sea- } the on proportion of butter; and so proceed till all 
son with salt, white pepper, mace, and chopped parsley; add 3 wor! up. 

a few capers or a minced gherkin, and serve with pieces of Wine-Pudding Sauce.—Sweeten quarter of a pint of melte 
bread fried in butter. butter, add a little grated lemon peel or nutmeg, and, 

A little wine may be employed so as only to impart a ¢ couple of glasses of white wine; make it quite hot, but ng 
slight flavor: port for the roast, and white wine for the } to boil, and serve immediately. 
boiled. : : Or:—Take two wineglasses of white wine, one of wate, 

Rabbit Pie-—Rabbits, if young and in flesh, are quite as § -% og f pr a jeanene mya ha i it boil up; takeit 
delicate as chickens: their legs should be cut short, and the $ © e and pour it on two yolks of eggs beaten, gti 
ribs must not be put in, but will help to make the gravy. ; quickly, and pour round the pudding. 

Cut 2 rabbits and 1 Ib. of pickled pork into small bits; 70 make Apple Cheesecakes.—Pare, core, and boil a dozen 
lay them, when seasoned with pepper and salt, into a dish. 3 apples with sufficient water to mash them. Beat them y 
Parboil the livers, and beat them in a mortar, with their } very smooth, and add six yolks of eggs, the juice of tw 
weight of fat bacon, some pepper, salt, mace, and sweet 3 dite baal grated reget and br! 4 pound of fresh 
herbs, chopped fine. Make this into small balls, and distri- ; butter n to a cream and sweetened with powdered loaf 
bute in the dish. Grate half a small nutmeg over, and add 3 sugar. Mingle the whole well together. Bake them ins 
apint of gravy. Cover with a tolerably thick crust, and $ puff crust, and serve open. 
bake it an hour in a quick but not violently heated oven. $ Very Light Paste——Mix the flour and water together, rll 

All pics made of white meats or fowls are improved by a ° the paste out, and lay bits of butter upon it. Then beat wp 
layer of fine sausage-meat, made of pork, flavored according g the white of an egg, and brush it all over the paste before it 
to taste and the savoriness of the pie. N is folded; repeat this when rolling out, and adding the but- 

A Camp Dish—Take any joint of mutton, pat it into as ter each time till the whole of the white of egg is used. It 
pot with a good many onions cut small, and as many vege- < will make the paste very flaky. 
tables as can be obtained to add to it; 2 tablespoonfuls of > 
vinegar, 5 of port wine; season it with black and red pep- 3 
per; add a spoonful of flour, and, if at hand, 4 desertspoon- ; MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
fuls of Harvey’s sauce and essence of anchovies. Cover the } . ne 
meat with water, and let it stew 114 hour; it should be : Sap mayen Hatcher a — 
stirred frequently to prevent it from burning, as there 3 quarter of a pound of glue broken up, half of a pound of log 
should be only water sufficient to cook it. Should there be $ wood chips, a quarter of an ounce of finely powdered indigy 

Ss 
& steam-apparatus, do not add the water. This isan excel- \ a quarter of an ounce of the best soft soap, and a quarter 
lent dish in camp, and it also suits a family where there are S of an. ounce of isingless. Put.the snixture over the firsal 
many persons to be fed from one joint. A fowl maybe N after it comes to a boil continue the boil for ten minutes @ 
adied to or.aubstituted for the mutton. $ more. Then strain the liquid, and bottle and cork it. Whea 

Fowl Boiled with Oysters —Take a young fowl, fill the in- : cold, it is fit for use. Before you apply this polish to boots, 
side with oysters, put it into a jar, and plunge the jar in a $ shoes, &c., remove the dirt with a sponge and water; thea 
kettle or saucepan of water. Boil it for1}, hour. There ; put on the polish with a clean sponge. Should you findit 
i be : ome of ted mee mg of the be ve $ too thick, hold it near the fire to warm a little and the best 
oysters in the jar; make it into a sauce, © } will liquify it sufficiently to be used. 
addition of egg, cream, ora little flour and butter; add oys- ‘ To pe and he the Voice.—Take of beeswax, 
ters to it, or serve it up plain with the fowl. The gravy } two drachms; copaiba balsam, three drachms; powder of 
that comes from a fowl dressed in this manner will be a stiff § }iquorice root, four drachms. Melt the copaiba balsam with 
pon A samioan a be ae + anata 3 the wax, in a new earthen pipkin; when melted, “~~ 

of an ex ngly fine flavor—advan' not ai ©: them from the fi while in a melted s mix in 
in mae | boiling—while the dish loses nothing of its deli- powder. Make a three grains te of these 
cacy and simplicity. pills to be taken occasionally three or four times aday. 

Bake-well Pudding.—A shallow tart-dish, which should be ; This is an excellent remedy for clearing and strengthening 
lined with quite an inch deep layer of several kinds of } the voice, and is used by most professional singers. 
good preserves mixed together, and intermingled with them To make Old Silk look as well as New.—Unpick the dress, 
from two to three ounces of candied citron or orange rind. g put it into a tub and cover it with cold water ; let it remain 
Beat well the yolks of ten eggs and add to them gradually } an hour; dip it up and down, but do not wring it; hangit 
half a pound of sifted sugar; when they are well mixed, 3 up todrain, Iron it very damp, and it will look beautiful. 
pour in by degrees half a pound of good clarified butter, : :—Having unpicked the dress, grate 2 large potatos 
and a little ratifia, or any other flavor that may be preferred; $ into a quart of water; let it stand to settle; strain it with 
fill the dish two-thirds full with this mixture, and bake the ; out disturbing the sediment, and sponge the silk with it 
pudding for nearly an hour in a moderate oven. > Lron it on the wrong side. 

‘A Dressing for Cold Fowls.—Cut a fowl into quarters.: Lemonade Powder—Mix one part of citsic acid with six 
Beat up one or two eggs; grate in a little nutmeg, and put : parts of finely pounded loaf sugar, a very fine lemonade is 
in a little sauce, some chopped parsley, and a few crumbs of } thus prepared, which may be preserved" for any length of 
bread. Beat them all together, and dip the fowl into the : time. The quantity of this mixture necessary to be putin 
mixture; then fry it of a fine, light brown. Prepare a little ; glass of water to make a pleasant drink must be regulated 
good gravy, thickened with a little flour, and put in a spoon- : by the taste of the person using it. 
ful of catsup. Lay the fried fowl in a dish, and pour the ° To take Rust out of Steel—Oover the steel with sweet oil 
gravy over it. You may garnish with lemon and mush- } well rubbed on it, and in 48 hours use unslaked lime finly 
rooms. ’ powdered, to rub until all the rust disappears. 
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“Th Cement Broken China.—Beat lime into the most impalp- 

able powder, siftit through fine muslin; then tie some into 
a thin muslin: put on the edges of the broken china some 
white of egg, then dust some lime quickly on the same, and 
unite them exactly. 

Or:—Dissolve 1 oz, of isinglass in 2 wineglassfuls of spirits 
of wine. It will form a transparent glue, which will unite 
glass so that the fracture will be almost imperceptible. The 

care-must be taken that the spirits of wine shall 
not boil over into the fire. 

A Liquid Polish for Mahogany.—Take one ounce of bees- 
wax and half an ounce of alkanet-root. Melt them to- 
gether in an earthen pipkin or pot. When melted, take the 
pipkin off the fire, and add to the mixture two ounces of 
spirits of wine and half a pint of linseed oil. Rub the liquid 
onthe furniture, and polish it with a clean woolen cloth. 

Rockwork is often made of stiff paper crumpled 
over cinders, &c., as a foundation; it is then brushed over 
with gine, and fine sand strewed upon it. 

A Good Method for Washing Paint.—First, let the flannel 
used in cleaning it be well soaped; then dip it into some 
finely-powdered bath-brick. 

T Prevent Flannels from Shrinking.—The first time the 
flannels are washed, put them in a pail of boiling water, and 
let them lie till cold. 





ART RECREATIONS. 

Tas Best Picrones EXPRESSLY FOR GRECIAN AND ANTIQUE 
Puwtive.—Published by J. E. Tilton, Salem, Mass. Direo- 
tions to our new style of antique painting on glass, Oriental 
painting, Grecian painting, and Potichomanie, furnished, full 
and complete, on receipt of one dollar, with directions for 
varnish, &c. Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five 
dollars, will be entitled to directions free. Persons ordering 
directions for one dollar, and after buying the materials to the 
above amount, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Huwatna’s Wooinc.—From Longfellow’s late Indian Le- 
gend. Size of plate, fourteen by eighteen inches. Price, one 
dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for painting. 
Golors used and how to mix. Post-paid. 

Tux Faru Yarp.—Painted by J. Herring. An elegant 
engraving, new. Size of plate, thirteen by nineteen inches. 
Price, one dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for 
painting. Post-paid. 

Igs Onpueuives.—A fine engraving from a celebrated 
French painter. Two figures, sisters. Size of plate, nine by 
éleven inches. Price, post-paid, with full directions for 
painting, one dollar. 

Tax Jzews-Harp Lesson.—A beautiful picture, new, painted 
by Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “The 
Little Bird.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a 
half inches. Price, post-paid, with directions for painting, 
sixty cents, 

Tax Lirmiz Brep—A beautiful picture, new, painted by 
Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “Jews-harp 
Lesson.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a half 
inches. Price, post-paid, with directions, sixty cents. 

Two Cores ron OnzentaL Pairtinc.—In imitation of laid 
India work. They are new and beautiful designs for tables 
and folios. One is a handsome wreath, with fountain, birds, 
4c, The other is an elegant vase of flowers, with birds’- 
nests, birds, butterflies, &c. Price, fifty cents each, or eighty 
cents for the pair, done up on a roller, and post-paid. 

Taerr V. or SMALL MezzoTints.—Suitable for 
trial, for Grecian and Antique painting. Price, thirteen 
ane dollar and twenty cents per dozen, post- 


All engravings from any publisher sent free of postage, on 3 
Tecsipt of price. The best copies selected with care. Cir- 
calars of information, price of artists’ goods, frames &c., sent 


on application, enclosing one stamp for return postage. 
Other new engravings are to be soon published, of which 
notice will be given to our customers. Address, 
J, E. TILTON, PuBLisHEr, 
No. 188 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 
And dealer, wholesale and retail, in every description of 
Artists’ goods. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Fig. 1—WALkiIna Dress oF DELICATE PuRPLE SiLK.—Skirt 
trimmed with four flounces and with narrow black lace. 
The upper flounce is set in at the waist. The body is made 
without a basque, trimmed with three rows of lace put on 
like braces. A bow with long ends ornaments the body in 
the front of the waist. The sleeves are made with two puffs 
and frills, and ornamented with a bow and ends. Bonnet 
of dark blue velvet, trimmed with black feathers. 

Fic. 1.—Divner Dress or Bive Sik, ornamented with 
four flounces, trimmed with velvet put on in a diamond 
form, and black lace. The body is made without a basque, 
but with a very long point in front. A trimming like that 
on the flounces forms the braces. The sleeves are very wide 
The head-dress is a roll of blue plaited velvet with a fall-of 
black lace behind. 

Fic. 01.—Tae Compeieye is a very beautiful style of side 
trimming for a dress, and the latest fashion for a black 
basque. This basque is made of puffings of black tulle and 
black lace insertion. The sleeves are a novelty. 

Fig. 1v.—Tae OnTARIO.—A new and tasteful style of cloak, 
half-way between the shawl and mantilla. 

Fie. v.—Tae Evaenre.—Both flounces and side trimmings 
are used. Either flounces or side trimmings by themselves 
would be sufficient. The sleeves and corsage are new and 
pretty. 

Fig. v1—Biack LACE PELERINE, OR Ficuv.—The foundation 
is made of bouillonnes of black net, confined by rows of 
velvet. The trimming consists of a double row of black 
Maltese, with scalloped edges. 

Fig. vu.—Tais Ficav is intended to be worn with a low 
dress in demi-toilet. It is composed of rows of narrow lace 
or blonde, scalloped at the edge, and alternating with rows 
) of narrow black velvet ribbon. The fichu is fastened in 
§ front by bows of black velvet. Though trimmed with black 
velvet, this fichu is not necessarily adapted to mourning, but 
may be worn with a dress of any color. 

Fic. vi1.—SLEeve or Mustin, trimmed with narrow frills 
scalloped at the edge, and set on in fluted plaits. Up tho 
front of the arm there is a running of colored ribbon, at 
N each side of which is a narrow scalloped frill. The turned- 
up cuff is finished by the frill set on in fluted plaits. 

Fig. 1x.—Hazap-Derss composed of white velvet ribbon, 
figured in blocks and stripes of cherry colored velvet. A 
long floating plume is attached to the left side of the head- 
dress. 


Fie, X.—Bionpe Cap, ornamented with narrow ribbons. 
The crown is covered by a barb of black lace which crosses 
on it. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Dresses still retain their vast ampli- 
tude; not only skirts, but sleeves, are made exceedingly full. 
Flounces are no longer indispensable; as many dresses are 
made without flounces as with them. Broad side trimmings, 
in the style called “Quilles,” are highly fashionable, and 
they are better suited than flouncés to the thick, massive 
silks which the looms of Lyons have this season produced. 

CLoaKs AND MANTLES are of every variety of form and 
color. This season the bournouse and the mantle may be 
said to contend for fashionable favor. The velvet mantle, 
with its loose hanging sleeves, and elaborate trimming of 
passementerie, lace, &c., is rich and aristocratic. But the 
bournouse has the recommendation of being admirably well 
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adapted to.cnfinasy eubdeor enstamn, an may $0 sente'al 
cloth of the plainest colors. - 

Bonnets are maie of every imaginable hue, though we 
notice more dark bonnets this season than formerly. The 
strings are worn wide and long, and they are sometimes 
composed of velvet, when that material is employed either 
partially or wholly for the bonnet. One of the newest bon- 
nets of the season is composed of black velvet and groseille- 
color satin, the latter being covered with black lace. This 
bonnet is trimmed with a demi-wreath of flowers in red 
velvet, with black velvet foliage, and the strings are formed 
of Black ‘and gtoseille-color velvet. A much-admired bonnet 
is formed of black lace and maize-color therry velvet; the 
trimming consisting of a bow of maize-color ribbon placed 
on one side, and on the other a bird of paradise, having the 
body black, and the tail in shaded tints of maize. 

Heap-Deesses are particularly elegant this winter. One 
of the prettiest we have seen is formed of two twists or plaits 





cb eensbida veils Witvek; Sted on Gttb’ekde of the head by tm 
long gold tassels. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Dress vor & Bor Ten on ELzven Yau 
Op.—Pants of grey cassimere. Long jacket of black velyg 
open in front over a white vest. 

Fie. 1.—Dress ror 4 titties Girt Eicur on Nive Yuu) 
Otp.—Dress of gréy poplin. Cloak of blue merino. Thy | 
deep circular cape is trimmed with rows of black velvet, 
Round black beaver hat, ornamented with a long plume anj 
&@ fall of black lace. 

Fig. m1.—Dress Por 4 urriz Bor Four on Five Yu” 
Oy.—A short, full skirt of dark-blue Velvet, trimmed with 
black velvet. A full, white skirt body with a fall of 
worn under a loose velvet sacque. 
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‘Waat Everrsopy Says.—Our January number took the 
country by'storm. Private letters by the hundred, as well 
as newspaper notices, pronounce it the handsomest number 
of a Magazine ever issued, at any price. Says the Lewisburg 
(Pa.) Democrat :—“We had imagined that Mr. Peterson had 
long ince attained’ Ghd SAGES purtiction, byt B'S epge- 


Tux Presexr Numprr.—Says the Horscheads (N. ¥, 
Philosopher :—“Peterson’s Magazine for January is 
us, and we have a clear conscience in saying that it isthe 
handsomest number of a Lady’s Magazine ever published, 
Its engravings, fashion-plates, and patterns for emb a 
we have never seen equalled. We would like to give i 





rent that he possesses the faculties to make imp’ 

where none others could see any room for it.” The Liberty 
(ind.) Herald says:—“The proprietor and editor of this ex- 
cellent Ladies’ Magazine has already issued his January 
number, and it is the brightest gem in the Magazine line 
that has ever come to our office. We mean what we say, 
ladies, and if you do not believe us, just borrow our specimen 
copy and satisfy yourself.” The Potsdam (N. Y.) Courier 
says:—*“Petefson’s Magnzine for January is received, ahead 
of everything in the Magazine line.” The Glen’s Falls (N. 
Y.) Republican says:—“Our better half says ‘Peterson’s’ is 
far superior to any Magazine published, and there is no 
better judge.” The Eaton Co. (Mich.) Republican says:— 
“The stories are the best Magazine stories to be found.” 
The Preble Co. (Ohio) Democrat says :—*“There is no longer 
any doubt in our mind but that ‘Peterson’s’ is the best and 
cheapest Magazine now being published.” The Salem (N. 
¥.) Press says:—“We know of no Magazine that comes 
nearer to.the mark of perfection. It is equal to any three 
dollar Magazine of like character published in this country.” 
The Corunna (Mich.) Democrat says :—*“ The January number 
is now lying on ourtable. Mr. Peterson had promised much, 
but has done more, Our ‘better half’ says that this is the 
best number she haé éver'seen.” The Salem (Ohio) Repub- 
lican says :—“It is-a general favorite with the ladies. We 
could lend Peterson’s twice to any other Magazine we get, 
once.” The Westville (Ind.) Herald says:—“ While the price 
of this Magazine is one dollar less than most of others, it is 
nevertheless as valuable, if not more so, than the best of the 
three dollar ones.” We do not make these quotations in a 
spirit of boasting, but to show our new subscribers, that, in 
selecting “Peterson” for 1858, they have only followed the 
general voice, 


Dirrerent Post-rowns ror Ciuss.—Subscribers, in a club, 
can have the Magazine sent wherever they reside. If de- 
sired, it will be sent to as many different post-offices as there 
are members of the club. 


Premium.—When entitled to a premium, state, distinctly, 
what you prefer. Where no such statement is made we 
shall send “The Casket.” 





more extended notice, but are unable to command language 

sufficiently complimentary to express our opinion of thi 

unequalled Magazine.” We have, at least, five hundm 

similar notices. The present number, with the exe 

of the extra plate, which we always give as a New rear’ 

present in our January number, is not inferior. 

of persons, indeed, will prefer “The Parable of the 

“Grandpapa’s Carriage.” The stories are even better, 
Waar to Remt.—Eastern funds preferred, such as 

of solvent Lanks in New York, New England, or P 

vania. If these cannot be had, send notes current in yi 

neighborhood. By solvent banks we mean all banks, whet 

suspended or not, which have not really failed. Where 

amount is large, buy a draft on New York, or Philade 

if possible, and deduct the a 


How ro Remir.—In resiititing. write legibly, at the topot 
the letter, the name of the post-office, county and state,” 
gold is sent, fasten it to a bit of thin paste-board, of the aa 
of the letter when folded; for otherwise it may stip out. 
nobody your letter contains money. Do not register it, 
you take these precautidns, the remittances may be at fe 
risk. me 

Apprrrons To Civss.—When additions are made to cli 
no additional premium is given, until sufficient names 
forwarded to make a new club. For three subscrib 
$1,66 each, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or fore 
at $1,25. Where four are added at $1,25, to a club of 
we do not give a premium: there must be eight. 


PostacE on “Prrerson.”—This, when pre-paid oe ’ 


$2 


at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a 


per month, or foar cents and a half for thethree months: 
not pre-paid it is double this. 


“Parenson” ann “Hanren.”—For $5.50 wo will ends 
copy of “Peterson” and “Harper’s Magazine,” for one yest 


Ow as Weut as New subseribers may join clubs. We 
make no distinctions. 
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